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WHAT FUTURE FOR GROUNDNUTS ? 
. 
HE Repurt of the Committee of Public Accounts which The taxpayers, so much of whose money has already gone for 
ppeared on Monday should have put on end to one nothing, must want to know the answers to these questions. And 
phase in the groundnuts tragedy—the phase of continuous’ after their past experiences, they must want to know the evidence 
inquest on past mistakes. No doubt in large-scale on which the answers are based. If the groundnuts scheme is to go 
ywricultural projects as in other branches of human endeavour on at all, the next step is clearly to collect and present a body of fact 
there is much to be learned from earlier errors, but when on which may be based, not merely hope, but confidence that it 
the errors are so gross as those which have characterised the will be a success. It sounds like wisdom after the fact to say that 
groundnuts scheme from the very beginning, early in 1946, there that should have been done at the start, but it was never more than 
is little to be gained from brooding on them. Common sense, common sense. 


r than the expenditure of £34,650,000 in a process of trial and 
error, should have suggested that groundnuts cannot be grown on 
an enormous scale without thorough preliminary survey, without 
suitable equipment, without adequate transport and without proper 
accounts and records. It is natural enough that the men who were 
in charge of the scheme should have r@frained from blaming each 
other for its failure, .for they must all share the major blame of 
attempting the impossible. It may be that they and the general 
public were unduly influenced by those well-meaning enthusiasts 
who turned the chronic shortage of food which has always afflicted 
the world into a fashionable scare, and by the rash politicians who 
reproduced in the British economy as well as in Africa what the 
Committee refer to as the “ basic fault” of the groundnuts scheme 
— failure to realise the impracticability of the original plans in 
the conditions which existed immediately after the war.” But the 
days of such mistakes should now be over, and nobody can claim 
to have steered clear of them all the time. The only thing that can 
be said is that some individuals concerned with the scheme, including 
Mr. Wakefield, who took the lead in the original over-optimistic 
report, saw the danger earlier than some of the others, including 
Sir._ Leslie Plummer. 

What remains now is a large question concerning the future. 
Shall the scheme go on, and if so on what scale? The Committee 
state quite clearly that they are not concerned with this question. 
They merely record that most of the they examined 
“appeared to retain their confidence in the future of the scheme.” 


witnesses 


That is a very guarded statement. Yet dozens of returning 
employees, hundreds of men still on the spot, and several inde- 
pendent and expert inquiries have all made the same declaration 
of faith. Sir Leslie Plummer, going down with colours flying, said 
that he hoped that by the harvest of 1954 the Corporation would 
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Bonn to Strasbourg 


Dr. Adenauer had less difficulty in persuading the Bundestag to 
accept the invitation to join the Council of Europe than at one 
time seemed likely. For this he has to thank the Schuman plan, 
which has intervened since the invitation was first issued, and 
which has persuaded many Germans that the role they are being 
asked to play in Western Europe is one of real equality and not 
of subordination. The Social Democrats retain their theoretical 
objections to the Council of Europe, largely because they believe 
that Western Germany could have set a higher price on her accept- 
ance of the invitation, using the Saar and participation in the 
Committee of Ministers as bargaining-points; but in this they 
mistook the scope and intention of the invitation. Dr. Adenauer 
is clearly right in maintaining that the present prevalent temper 
is one which offers great prospects for a genuine settlement between 
France and Germany, and that such a settlement, without which, 
of course, a united Europe would be impossible, demands trust and 
sacrifices on both sides. The Chancellor went too far when hé 
spoke of the political purpose of the Schuman plan as being the 
creation of a federated Europe. The word federation is frequently 
used with only a very hazy idea of ions, and if a true 
federation ever does materialise in the future, the Schuman plan will 
will have to be 
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tion of Israel has, it is estimated, more than doubled, and is now 
perhaps as high as 200,000 These returning refugees are not 
welcomed by the Israeli Government, and in the past week a good 
deal has been heard of some of the more unsavoury means which 
are being used to head them off. It is known that 
party of Arabs who had slipped across the frontier were rounded 
up by Israeli officials and driven in trucks to the southern wilderness, 
where they were discharged in the desolate region of the Wadi 
Araba. Many of them died of hunger and thirst, and survivors 
allege that in the course of their expulsion violence and even torture 
were used on them. Unfortunately, there is no reason to suppose 
that these stories untrue. The Israeli frontier has for 
some time been doing its best to check clandestine movement across 
the frontier, and apparently believes that terrorism is the most etfec- 
deterrent. It would be reassuring to learn that these activities 
vere carried out without the knowledge or approval of the Israeli 
Government, but in the absence of any denial the presumption is 
that the policy of violent expulsion is an official one. [t ought to 
be unnecessary to convince the leaders of Israel that it is impossible 
to prevent the “ illegal ” immigration of desperate refugees who are 
trying to reach what they believe to be their rightful home. All 
the moral and political arguments in favour of “ illegal ” immigra- 
tion are to be found in their own speeches and writings during the 
Mr. Ben 
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Point Four 


When President Truman, in his inaugural address of January, 
1949, first announced his forthcoming programme of technical 
assistance to under-developed areas —the now famous Point Four 


ny responsible observers felt that he had been a little hasty in 


his presentation of an idea with such vast implicaticns, and that it 


might take a long time to translate the proposal into action. But 
few of them could have thought that there would be so little to 
show by June, 1950 This week members of the United 
Nation’ met at Lake Success to discuss the possibility of raising 
$20,000,000 for development plans of the kind the President 
envisaged, This figure may be compared with the total authorisa 
tion by the United States Government of $3.121.450.000 for foreign 

din the next fiscal vear. And of the $20,000,000, 60 per cent. has 


United States, on condition that other countries 
that a small the expenditure 
authorised under the Foreign Aid Bill what 
termed Point Four purposes, and that the Export-Import Bank may 
guarantee a certain amount of private investment. But these 
still do not add up to a programme of economic betterment sufficient 
to overcome the appeal of Communist propaganda in the more 
backward corners of the world. President Truman, speaking at the 
University of Missouri last week, once again pleaded with eloquence 
the ot investment a creative enterprise, from 
which Americans would benefit along with the rest of the world. 
But the fact remains that Point Four is still not much more than an 
enlightened idea. 


White Over Black 


While the South African House of Assembly was passing 
Dr. Malan’s apartheid, or Group Areas, Bill on Tuesday, the new 
High Commissioner for South Africa in London, Dr. Geyer, was 
making, at a dinner given in his honour, as good a defence as could 
well be made of South African native policy. For South African, 
rather than party, policy it mainly is. The United Party, in opposi- 
tion, do their duty of opposing, and the declaration of the new 
leader of the party against compulsory segregation as distinct from 
voluntary separation is important. But practically all South African 
Europeans are opposed to mixed marriages or a native franchise 
normal social contacts between black and white. 
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Dr. Geyer is, of course, perfectly right in dismissing the idea that 
the South African is fit for the exercise of political rights on the 
European model, but there are South African natives who are better 
educated than many whites ; the natives stand in the proportion of 
four to one to whites, and their indefinite exclusion from any share 
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in government is intolerable to any person of liberal ideas, Tp 
one argument current in. South Africa exception must be takep, 
It is said that the Bantu, to which race the great majority of the 
South African natives belong, are not indigenous to South Africa, 
but migrated from further north at about the same time as white 
men from Europe were settling in Cape Colony, the implication 
being that South Africa is no more the Bantu’s country than the 
white man’s. The argument is academic. The Bantu are there, and 
the whites are there, the former constituting the vast majority | 
is impossible to contemplate permanent segregation and _ political 
suppression. The trouble about the Union Government's policy js 
that it seems to contemplate nothing else. 


h 


How to Lower the Petrol Tax 

There were moments during Wednesday's marathon debate op 
the petrol clause in the Finance Bill when individual members 
came near to finding the right way to ensure a reduction in the 
petrol duty from the high level to which the Chancellor sent jt 
by the increase of 9d. a gallon in his Budget. But the debate as 
a whole never got going on to the right lines. In concentrating all 
new arguments on the pernicious effects of the tax-—eflects which 
are undeniable—on business enterprise, on the cost of living, and 
private enjoyment, the Opposition neglected a number of other 
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equally powerful more general character. It says 
little for the debating quality of that Mr. Gaitskell 
and Sir Stafford Cripps were able to score so heavily with their 
stock that the 
to reduction in | 


points of a 
the House 
increased petrol tax is essential in order 
Tax. It as nothing of the sort, 
The ways of ensuring a reduction in Income Tax are not one but 
the most by the 
expenditure. This argument brings all the Government's arguments 
about inflation down upon its own head. What is more there is no 
defence against it. In fact, Mr. Gaitskell put himself into a very 
awkward position at one point early in the debate when he said that 


argument 


cover the come 


many, and obvious way of all is reduction of 


there was nothing wrong with the coming increases in transport 


charges, because all the increases would be small ones. All the 
price increases which go to make up inflation are small ones But 
their sum is enormous and the Government is the main agency 
increasing that sum. 
Was Derationing Delayed ? 

The question whether the Government could have derationed 


petrol earlier was not germane to the debate on the increased petrol 
tax on Wednesday, but to the Government to note the 
view of the purely technical journal the Petroleum Times. That 
journal observes that the scheme put before the Minister of Fuef and 
Power by the Anglo-American Oil Co. “could not be considered 
finalised for submission to the Government until May 8th. Thus 
the latter would, it seems, be due for congratulation on its speedy 
acceptance.” (Derationing was announced on May 29th.) After 
summarising other facts the Petroleum Times adds, “ These revela- 
tions and dates make it regrettable that the Government's action 
is being made use of for party politics, and nonsense of the asser- 
tion of Geoffrey Lloyd” that the agreement could have been 
reached before Christmas. This is not necessarily the last word, but 
it is not a negligible word. 


it us far 


More Building Concessions 

Persons who wish to enlarge their houses by about i0 per cent, 
or to convert up to three adjoining houses laterally into flats, of 
to carry on their own small business at home will soon be able to 
do so without payment of a development charge to the Govern- 
ment. This is the effect of new regulations which, as he announced 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning is about to make. They may sound like very 
small concessions—as indeed they are. What is more, by making 
the concessions in the form of individual variations in the standard 
100 per cent. development charge, as distinct from the wholesale 
reduction of the charge, the Minister was carefully keeping the 
substance of control in his own hand. In fact, he added to his 
recent offence in referring to the modification of building restric 
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tions as “an experiment in freedom ”—which phrase, he said, had 
been taken from its context-——by referring to the present changes 
as “a further little experiment in freedom ~—which phrase can 
only have been deliberate. Obviously, Mr. Dalton really does 
regard freedom as something only to be allowed in small doses. 
But the fact remains that some modification of the development 
charge provided for under the Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947 was bound to come sooner or later, and the modifications now 
proposed are reasonable. Mr. Dalton continues to add to his 
i reputation as a Minister of Town and Country Planning. It is 
permissible to hope, after his disastrous performance as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that he has now found his niche. 





The Builders Charge Ahead 


The most natural reaction to last week’s unofficial report that 
the executive of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives intended to propose the nationalisation of building was 
that it was too fantastic to be true. Then, when it became clear 
that the information which had leaked out did in fact represent 
the intentions of the executive, the first reaction gave way to 
speculation as to whether the Labour Party would try to persuade 
the builders not to make fools of themselves. But on Tuesday of 
this week the original proposals were published and it was quite 
clear that the executive of the Federation intended to go straight 
ahead. It is indeed a strange state of affairs when Low’s old horse 
has become the mettlesome charger, no longer cautiously backing 
but pulling at the rein and even turning to bite his rider. But even 
so the builders, who merely say that they are not happy about 
leaving the land in private hands while byilding is nationalised, 
will have difficulty in keeping up with the National Committee of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union which on Tuesday unani- 
mously approved a resolution calling for the nationalisation of the 
land as “an elementary measure of legislation at least 1,000 years 
overdue.” As a political proposal this may be a little rash. As 
an excursion into history it is even more so. Central control of 
land holding was more complete under William I than it is under 
George VI, and there has long been an impression that material 
and political progress has been closely associated with the reduction 
of that control. That impression is evidently not shared by the 
A.E.U. 





Honest Herbert 

There is a special type of oratory employed by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison which is difficult to pin down in that its purpose is both 
to conceal and reveal thought. Nobody could seriously take the 
speech which he made at Perth last week for what he called it— 
a new definition of Socialism. And yet nobody could doubt that 
somewhere beneath the verbiage there was a carefully prepared 
programme for the election, with Mr. Morrison very firmly in 
charge of it. Some parts of the programme are clear. Steel 
nationalisation has not been dropped, and nationalisation of water 
is kept on the list, but there are no more additions. There is 
nothing included in or omitted from Mr. Morrison's catalogue of 
matters of social concern which would offend any but the more 
extreme left-wing members of the Labour Party. But on the other 
hand there is nothing particularly likely to attract Conservative or 
Liberal votes, for the day has passed when a mere expression of 
good will and a half-promise not to do anything drastic could make 
any difference. In other words there is still scope for Mr. Morrison 
the opportunist, and as an opportunist he is a force to be reckoned 
with. Certainly the Tories are not his match on that ground. For 
months and years they were challenged to say what controls they 
would take off first, and time and again, apparently under the 
impression that they were being subtle, they refused the challenge. 
Consequently the Labour Party in the end got most of the credit 
for the recent relaxations. But Mr. Morrison’s opportunities are 
narrowing, 


Sooner or later in his attempt to catch votes from the 
Right he may be driven to offer some really big concession. The 
Tories would do themselves and the country no harm if they 
challenged him to suggest a way of cutting the standard rate of 
income-tax. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HERE was a time when Parliament, after a recess, modus 

lated gradually into full activity, but in these days—certainly 

since the fury of legislation in the last Parliament—it has 
instantly resumed on a top note. And so it was on Tuesday. The 
Parliamentary organ rolled out in full diapason from the word go, 
and, it must be added, with early discords over the Schuman plan. 
The Chamber was full, and yet there were enough members outside 
in the lobbies, smoke-rooms and library to fill it all over again. And 
this was the first day of Ascot! It was also the eve of the first 
divisions on the Finance Bill. No time for frivolities now. Not a 
single grey topper returned to us from the sunshine and gaiety of 
Ascot. That deprivation would have been impossible before the 
war. To at least one pair of eyes that return used to be a fond 
sight. These members, back from the great race meeting, would flit 
in and out of the chamber in their grey morning coats, carnations 
at the buttonhole, looking, not guilty, but superbly contented with 
themselves. Had they not, possibly at some expense, been giving 
a lift to the cause of British bloodstock, and were they not now 
conscientiously resuming their share in the burden of governing an 
Empire? Was not this noble fulfilment ? 


* * . * 


But this is taking us rather far from Mr. Attlee and his endeavout 
to convince the House that the Government is heart and soul for 
European co-operation a few hours after the Labour Party Executive 
had been telling the world that British co-operation is impossible 
with non-Socialist Governments. Why the Labour Executive chose 
to publish its declaration of policy on European unity on the 
morning of the day that Mr. Attlee was to make his statement on 
the Schuman plan may hold a secret of its own. It uncovered the 
Prime Minister’s flank most inconveniently. He struggled manfully 
to persuade the House that the Government is going to do its utmost 
to “help and not hinder” the Schuman plan and he came off best 
in a witty bout with Mr. Churchill, but in the end, under questioning, 
he became flushed and testy, and Mr. Attlee never becomes flushed 
and testy when he is convinced of the strength of his position. Mr. 
Morrison's refusal to find Government time for a debate induced 
a lot of wrangling across the table between him and Mr. Churchiil, 
but, truth to tell, the one person who appeared to believe 
passionately both in the Schuman plan and in the need for a debate 
was Mr. Clement Davies. Mr. Churchill might desire a debate, but 
he was silent on the merits of the plan, saying only, and that at a very 
late stage in the discussion, that it required “ very careful considera- 
tion in many of its aspects.” There was a clear hint of varying 
Opinions behind Mr. Attlee. Questions were asked by some Labour 
members that touched off cheers for the view that nothing must be 
allowed to happen that will interfere with the sanctities of Socialist 
planning, while one or two dared to raise a voice in favour of a 
debate, and Sir Richard Acland even called, in effect, for the pro- 
duction of a British alternative. 


af * * * 


Debates followed on emigration (a dull affair) and on town and 
country planning (brightened by some Daltonian bravura) and thea 
on Wednesday the tussle began on the Finance Bill, the Opposition 
making its first challenge on the increase in the petrol duty. Mr, 
Dalton’s first speech in the House as Minister of Town and Country 
Planning was something of an occasion. Toujours l'audace. It is 
Mr. Dalton’s motto as well as Danton’s. Perhaps it ought to be 
Englished into cheek. He had some small administrative changes 
to announce in the incidence of the development charge and he 
dared to call them another experiment in freedom. He revived 
vivid memories of the one-time flamboyant Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He would lean on the despatch-box on one elbow, 
offering a side view of his fine torso to his supporters. Or he would 
stand erect employing all the old familiar gestures, even to displaying 
his open palms, which always seems so like an assurance that he 


really has nothing up his dialectical sleeve. 
H, B. 














R. ATTLEE was at pains on Tuesday to explain that 
the booklet entitled European Unity, “a statement by 
the National Executive Committee of the British 

Labour Party,” of which Mr. Attlee is a prominent member, 
was not a statement of the policy of the British Labour Govern- 
ment, of which Mr. Attlee is the head. There are Athenasian 
refinements here which it would be purposeless and profitless 
to explore. It would be interesting, incidentally, to know whether 
in this matter Mr. Bevin concurs with the Prime Minister or 
with Mr. Dalton, who was chairman of the sub-committee which 
drafted the document. However that may be, the statement 
could hardly have been published at a more inopportune 
moment, or been (in many passages) more unhappily phrased 
or done more harm to this country’s foreign relations. The 
Government's attitude to the Schuman proposals had already 
had a sufficiently deplorable effect in Paris and Washington and 
other capitals, though it must be recognised that the determina- 
tion of the French to rush matters made things very difficult for 
Whitehall. The White Paper published on Tuesday shows that 
the whole difference was reduced in the end almost to a question 
of hair-splitting. The final French draft required those countries 
prepared to discuss the Schuman plan to declare that they 
“ assigned to themselves as their immediate objective the pooling 
of coal and steel production and the institution of a new high 
authority whose decisions will bind” the countries in question. 
Would signature of such a statement leave this country free to 
enter negotiations uncommitted and with an open mind? Or 
does the pursuit of an expedient as “ an immediate objective ” 
mean that the expedient will be adopted if it is found practicable, 
j.e. that the principle is accepted and that all that is in question 
is ways and means ?, The British Government cannot be blamed 
for refusing to give any excuse for misunderstanding, particu- 
Jarly in view of the obvious anxiety of France to hold this 
country firmly committed in advance. 


It remains true that Downing Street and the Quai d'Orsay 
ought to have been capable of reaching agreement before their 
differences became a subject of public controversy. Their 
failure bodes ill for Anglo-French collaboration in still greater 
matters. But on the evidence the French 
impetuosity was the major cause of the absence of the British 
Government from the negotiations that are to open in Paris next 
Tuesday. M. Schuman has one good precedent for his strategy, 
though he does not appear to have cited it. When, at the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Conference of 1921 the 
American Secretary of State launched without warning at the 
Opening session proposals which involved the scrapping of a 
million tons of British naval shipping, he secured an end which he 
might never have attained by more orthodox and less summary 
methods. But if the summary method defensible, and 
n fact effective, in relation to Germany, to whom the 
Schuman proposals were originally addressed, its application 
to France’s closest European ally is considerably more question- 
able 
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the difference had been considerably narrowed before the 
exchanges were ended by France's rejection of Mr. Bevin’s 
sensible suggestion that the Foreign Ministers should have a 
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will begin next week without Britain. They will, as M. Schumag 
himself has said, be long and difficult. Britain will be kept 
fully informed throughout, and meanwhile the whole French 
proposal is being studied, and the possible method of applying 
it is being worked out, in a constructive spirit in Whitehall, 
It would be surprising if British co-operation was not either 
volunteered or solicited at a later stage, and some general agree. 
ment reached after all. 

But here a new factor, the Labour Party’s European Unin 
manifesto, enters in. The Prime Minister may be technically 
justified in saying that the manifesto is not a statement of 
Government policy. But is it a statement of a policy which 
Mr. Attlee, a member of the Executive responsible for the state. 
ment, approves ? He has said nothing to indicate the contrary, 
and obviously a document issued by a body which includes 
among its members five Cabinet Ministers (one of them Mr, 
Morrison) in addition to the Prime Minister cannot be dis- 
sociated from the Government. Let it be admitted at once that 
there is much in the statement that is well said and needed 
saying. The position of this country as “ the nerve-centre of a 
world-wide Commonwealth” to which we are closer in almost 
all respects than we are to Europe was worth emphasising. The 
warning against impulsive and impetuous plunges towards 
federation, instead of a rational advance through the harmonisa- 
tion of national policies and the promotion of a European 
spirit, was worth sounding. The rejection of the idea of some 
“ Third Force” standing between the United States and Russid 
is timely ; while Russia pursues her present policies there is no 
room for any third force at all. On all this the Labour Party 
has for some reason said now what for some reason it refrained 
from saying in its General Election manifesto. It is desirable 
to say it, and if no more had been said the new statement 
might have done useful service. 


Unfortunately much more has been said, and in as dogmatic 
and doctrinaire a spirit as anything ever hatched at Moscow. 
For sheer ineptitude the proclamation—in the ears of an America 
where Marshall Aid is widely grudged to a country pledged to 
a nationalisation policy—that this Socialist Government sees no 
use in the international planning of basic industries except by 
countries which have nationalised such industries defies comment. 
rhe praises of Socialism are sounded with a pharisaical recti- 
tude on which the Governments of Western Europe—not one 
of them Socialist outside Scandinavia—are left to meditate. 
“ Britain’s post-war economic problems are greater in scale 
than those of any other European country, except perhaps 
Western Germany. It is only Britain’s extraordinary success 
in solving them [no word of Marshall Aid or American loans] 
which has tended to conceal this fact”; and for the furtherance 
of international amity Belgium, Italy and Germany are taunted 
with their unemployment figures and France with the loss of 
22 million days’ production through strikes in 1947. It is little 
wonder that the document has aroused almost as much anget 
in France, and even among French Socialists, as in America. 
Students of it in those countries are likely to be no less sated 
with verbiage about full employment and fair shares and social 
justice (of which Socialists infer that they hold a monopoly) 
than the mass of non-Socialists are here. What has the Govern- 
ment done for full employment? The conditions of the country 
and of the world have created full employment of themselves; 
the Government’s part is confined to claiming credit to which it 
has no title and intoning a phrase tll it becomes an incantation 
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If there is anyone whom all this concerns it is the‘Opposition 
in Parliament. If one thing is clear it is that this Socialist 
spate is not the policy of the country. A substantial majority 
of the electors voted anti-Socialist no longer ago than February. 
The authors of European Unity themselves speak of “ the 
principles of democratic Socialism and the interests of the British 
people—as members of the Commonwealth and of the world 
community ”’—in that order. For non-Socialists the interests 
of the British people stand paramount. But if Socialist foreign 
policy as here defined is repudiated—as it emphatically must 
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be—an alternative foreign policy must be formulated. It is the 
task of the Opposition to do that. Hitherto an attempt has 
been made on both sides to keep foreign affairs out of party 
politics. The Labour Party Executive has now made that 
impossible. It is imperative that it be made clear to the world 
that Socialist foreign policy is not British foreign policy, and that 
the Socialist Government, with its precarious majority of five, 
in this matter at any rate speaks only for a minority of British 
electors. The Opposition must discharge its responsibility, and 
promptly. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE dispute between the London Society of Compositors and 

the London Master Printers’ Association does not concern 

the Spectator directly, but indirectly it touches it very closely. 
The dispute is partly over wages and partly over an increase in the 
number of apprentices—the L.S.C., in its anxiety to maintain full 
employment, has always guarded entry into the.printing profession 
very jealously. The wages dispute is one of the frequent current 
comments on the parable of the Labourers and the Vineyard. Not 
long ago the Typographical Association, representing provincial 
printers, got a rise in wages. That reduced the “ differential ” 
between T.A. and L.S.C., and the L.S.C. applied for a rise sufficient 
to restore it, reinforcing their demand by a refusal to work any 
overtime till it was conceded. Since overtime is regularly worked 
on periodicals like the Spectator, the ban on overtime means that 
less type-setting can be done, and the paper has to be reduced in 
size (as this paper necessarily has been in the last few weeks). 
The employers brought the dispute before the National Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, whose award is binding, and though the men 
promptly withdrew their claim—because they preferred to deal with 
the masters direct rather than be ruled on by the Tribunal—it seems 
likely that that body will feel free to award either the 2s. 6d. a 
week which the masters have offered or some higher figure 

+ 7 * * 

The decision of the Commander-in-Chief B.A.O.R. that the death 
sentence on Private Gordon Linsell, of the Ist Black Watch, who 
shot a German policeman while on sentry duty, will not, even if 
confirmed, be carried out will be received with general relief. But 
that by no means closes a case which has disturbed the public mind 
considerably. The evidence given at the court-martial raises ques- 
tions of which more must, and no doubt will, be heard. The 
suggestion that Linsell had not received adequate supervision from 
his officers is surprising, for the Ist Black Watch rather particularly 
pride themselves on their care of their men. And very definitely 
more must be heard of the order that sentries should in certain 
circumstances shoot to kill. What are the circumstances? And 
vhence do the orders emanate? It is not for a moment to be 
suggested that Linsell was blameless. Plainly, a military court 
would not have passed so drastic a sentence if he were. Even if 
he was justified in saying that he had orders to shoot to kill if 
persons behaving in a suspicious manner ignored a challenge to 
halt, there was no evidence to suggest that anyone was, in fact, 
behaving in a suspicious manner ; it was simply a case of a fracas 
with a German who was admittedly drunk. Judgement had better 
be suspended for a littie yet. 

* . * * 

The expulsion of British journalists by totalitarian countries is 
now a familiar occurrence. Expulsion or request for withdrawal 
by American authorities is more unusual. But General MacArthur 
is not a normal American authority, and he apparently thinks it 
quite proper to attempt to get rid of The Times correspondent in 
Tokyo, Mr. Hawley, who has served his paper well (and served 
General MacArthur by no means badly) in Japan for four years 
Mr. Hawley’s offence consists of a despatch, printed in The Times 
of June 9th, in which he stated that the banning, by General 
MacArthur's orders, of certain political demonstrations was con- 
trary to Japanese constitutional law, and that the Japanese police 


lad acted with the greatest reluctance against Communists and 





had petitioned for the right not to carry arms. General MacArthur’ 
method was to ask the British representative at Tokyo to ask the 
Foreign Office to ask The Times to withdraw Mr. Hawley—which, 
needless to say, The Times has no intention of doing. In the course 
of an interview with one of General MacArthur's representatives 
Mr. Hawley, I understand, was told that it didn’t matter what was 
published “ in your little paper in London,” but it was the telegraph« 
ing of The Times messages back to Japan that caused the trouble. 
The Times can obviously not prevent that. It seems a stupid busi- 
ness, but a vital principle is at stake. Mr. Truman and Mr. Dean 
Acheson may have to decide how many of President Roosevelt’g 
Four Freedoms they believe in. 
* . * * 

Lady Margaret’s (not Lady Maggie's) achievements in the May 
Races must constitute almost a record in that historic fixture. I 
doubt whether any college boat club ever had nine boats in the 
races before—for Trinity, which is the only larger college, wag 
divided till the last war into two separate clubs, First and Third, 
Out of the nine five, including, of course, the first boat, won their 
oars by going up a place each night; those who did not were in 
most cases frustrated by the boat in front of them making a bump 
before they could catch it. But it is the first boat’s achievement 
that dominates everything. Bumps at the top of the river are 
notoriously hard to register, and to make one every night, and 
make it in each case before the boat in front had got a third of the 
way over the course is astonishing. There is no doubt that the 
Lady Margaret crew is faster than the University boat (with six 
Lady Margaret men in it) which beat Oxford, and its performance 
against the foreign crews in the Grand at Henley will be watched 
with peculiarly eager expectation. 

* * * * 

Stephen Gwynn, who died at 86 last Sunday, summed up his own 
career rather suggestively in three lines of his entry in Who's Who, 
“Came to London, 1906,” he wrote, “and commenced author, 
definitively as journalist, magazine-writer, &c.; drifted rather into 
book-writing in later years.” Plunged would perhaps be a better 
term, for Gwynn's output was immense; he had well over fifty 
books to his credit. Yet drifted is right, for there is no motif ia 
the writing as a whole. There are several biographies—of R. F, 
Scott, of Mary Kingsley, of Oliver Goldsmith, of Sir Walter Scott, 
of James Northcote, of R. L. S—all very readable but none quite 
profound, and with no common strain of interest uniting them, 
A smaller and more concentrated production might have helped 
the author's reputation more, but Gwynn was writing for a living, 
and also because a particular topic appealed to him. And though 
dissipation of talent always involves some sacrifice, the very extent 
of the ground Gwynn covered meant that he appealed to many 
different circles of readers. And it meant that his literary careet 
overshadowed his by no means negligible political career—partly, 
no doubt, because the latter ended in 1918. 

* * * * 
“IDEAL FOR PIGS 
Saints,” Axminster.—Modern Bungalow with 20 
main electric light and water ; ideal position { 
tons per month. Auction at Axminster, 


Devon, ‘All 
acres in ring fence ; 
food allocation 10 

The Times.” 
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Groundnuts Again 


By SIR WILLIAM GAVIN* 


HE GROUNDNUT AFFAIR is the title of Mr. Alan 

Wood's eagerly-awaited book (John Lane, 12s. 6d.), and it 

is a sadly appropriate one. What must be a long-term 
colonial development project has become “an affair,” a cause 
célébre, a music-hall joke. Even the publication of this book 
became, thanks to Mr. Strachey’s intervention, “an affair” in the 
House of Commons and the Press. “The book that caused the 
uproar” ; say the publishers on the jacket. “Its suppression would 
have been a grave injustice to the general public for whom it was 
written.” I agree with them. Indeed surprisingly enough it is an 
understatement. Not only does Mr. Wood's book give the public 
for the first time a full picture of the mistakes and disasters— 
both preventable and unpreventable—that have accompanied this 
investment of their money; it tells them also of the agricultural 
mechanical and social hazards of pioneer development in Africa, 
which it is only right they should know before passing judgement. 
More important, its publication is a real contribution to the future 
success of the scheme, because its disclosures will, I believe, lead 
to reconsideration of the fundamentals of organisation and control 
and to the abandonment of short-term expedients. 

Finally it will help to lift the project above personal and political 
controversy. The worst has been made public and there is nothing 
more to fear. Now is the opportunity for a new Minister of Food 
and a new chairman of the Overseas Food Corporation to insist on 
this full reconsideration, and thus enlist the underlying goodwill 
and support for a sound scheme of land development which has 
always existed among all political parties both inside and outside 
the House. It is the more regrettable, therefore, that Mr. Wood 
has been unable to free himself from his own politics. He makes 
little excursions now and then into the realms of doctrinaire 
Socialism, to make it clear that, although criticising a Labour 
Government's enterprise, he remains himself a good party membe:. 
This is not only irrelevant, but contrary to what I am sure he desires 
—an objective approach to the scheme as such. 

After the fuss over publication I had expected to read the carping 
criticisms of a disgruntled employee, or bitter personalities and 
attacks. Nothing of the kind. I find instead a statesmanlike 
approach to the problems involved, an anxiety to give credit where 
credit is due, and in most cases a fair and human attitude in appor- 
tioning blame, though the writer, I think, makes insufficient 
allowance for the appalling difficulties at the top inherent in the 
organisation. Criticism there is in abundance, but if directed against 
individuals Mr. Wood hastens to qualify it with such extenuating 
circumstances as occur to him. Moreover, he emphasises through- 
out how easy it is to plan in retrospect, to be wise after the event 
What he has to tell is aptly set forth in his short preface: “ This 
in large measure is a story of failure, frustration, heartbreak, bad 
luck and bad blunders. It tells of a tragedy, with many of the 
elements of a tragi-comedy. But the story starts as one of the most 
inspiring ventures since the Second World War: and it may yet prove 
to be one of the most worth-while experiments now being under- 
taken in a mad world already talking of more wars to come.” 

Mr. Wood writes well and with a light touch ; he is clearly inspired 
by his theme, never labours his case and deals thoroughly with every 
aspect of the vast undertaking. His emphasis, of course, is on the 
“ failures, frustrations and heartbreaks”™ but, to his credit, he is 
not dismayed by them. He quotes, for example, Mr. Curtin. Prime 
Minister of Australia: “In this country the first generation break 
their backs: the second break their hearts. The third enter into 
the promised land ™ ; and Andrew Carnegie on America: “ Pioneer- 
ing does not pay.” To these words he adds his own: “ But the 
pioneering must go on for all that ; and let us give the pioneers our 
respect. When all the criticism is over and done with, every man 
who has played any part in the ground-nut scheme, high or low, 
success or failure, can feel prouder at attempting a worth-while task 
than if he had left the job untackled.” 


* Chief Agricultural Adviser, Ministry of Agriculture, 1939-1947. 
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If you read this book you will catch something of this pioneering 
spirit—that made 100,000 men apply for employment in Darkest 
Africa, that upheld David Martin (to whom I am glad he pays ; 
well-deserved tribute), unshakably calm and cheerful in that firg 
crucial year of mounting calamities that kept Bunting toiling 
courageously both in the dust of the plain with his experiments and 
in the dust of controversy with higher authorities, that sent Phillips 
from a secure Professor's chair to wrestle with the task of getting 
the scheme down to agricultural realities, that has kept Unit 
Managers and many, many others heroically at their job in the 
midst of the Bush so aptly described by one visitor as miles and 
miles of damn-all. 


The reader may also catch, however, rather more impressions of 
gloom and folly than are justified. Not that I dispute Mr. Wood's 
facts; such of them as I can check from my own knowledge are 
accurate. But he has set himself to discuss all the things that have 
gone wrong, and there are so many of them that the reader may 
well be left gasping at the ineptitude that permitted them to arise. 
forgetting that Mr. Wood himself frequently points out that only ip 
retrospect did many of these mistakes become apparent. j 


Let us say at once that to those with any inside knowledge thers 
is nothing new in Mr. Wood's disclosures. He has brought into 
the open all the questions that every returning visitor from Kongwa 
during the last two years has asked, though this does not mean we 
have been able to give the answers. Certainly the Board of the 
Overseas Food Corporation could well retort to Mr. Wood's tale of 
woe (in common jargon), “ You're telling me.” Whether their full 
knowledge went to Mr. Strachey only Sir Leslie Plummer can say, 
His loyalty on the one hand to the scheme and the public and on 
the other the desire to help an old friend through an awkward 
debate by making the best of things cannot fail to have been an 
embarrassment to him. 

How is it, then, that the Board, fully informed and consisting 
of able men with wide and varied experience, allowed so many 
things to go wrong, and what were the essential mistakes? 
The mistakes were fundamentally two. In 1947 the world fat 
situation seemed to demand additional and immediate production. 
A programme was therefore agreed which today seems fantastic, 
and off went the starting-gun with no adequate preparations. The 
calamities that followed are well known. Result—less than 8,000 
acres planted instead of 150,000, and some 20 millions spent. By 
the middle of 1948 the gamble on quick results had failed and 
failed disastrousfy. Then came the greater blunder. There was 
some justification for the trial-and-error system, but none for 
ignoring the errors when disclosed, as in effect happened. Difficulties 
were discounted instead of recognised, and the scheme went on with 
the lessons of 1948 unlearnt, with new targets still in the clouds, 
optimistic statements, bush-clearing hounded forward by the need 
for cash crops (for money was running out). Political and personai 
prestige became involved. 

I believe that the O.F.C. Board, in their peculiar political position, 
could hardly avoid getting involved in this turmoil of desperation 
“ Vision faded and narrowed: all that was beyond the need of the 
moment became indistinct ’"—the need for more cash crops, the 
need for a promising programme, for not letting the Corporation or 
Mr. Strachey or the Government down, the difficulty of stemming 
or diverting the momentum of a vast undertaking, the difficulty of 
any real reform without new finance or Parliamentary action The 
Board were, of course, quite powerless to prevent some of the 
disasters discussed by Mr. Wood, as he freely admits ; and in regard 
to others they have, I think, a good reply, which, however, I hope 
they will not make. What matters now is the future, not the past. 

If there is now complete frankness, a determination to allow no 
false optimism, no palliation of mistakes, no yielding to expediency, 
no seeking of party advantage on either side and a willingness to 
reconsider the whole project de novo in all its many aspects, then I 
believe the new Minister of Food will be surprised at the widespread 
support he will get, even perhaps from the Treasury. Most of those 
who know Africa would agree that the one thing England cannot 
afford is failure, in what will one day represent but a beginning of 
Central African development. 
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Nationalisation: III 


By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


N two preceding articles I have discussed what seem to me 

the main defects of the nationalised industries as they are at 

present organised, namely, over-centralisation and bureaucra- 
tisation, and in the light of that general view I have discussed the 
working of the National Coal Board. Now I pass to transport, and 
in particular the railways. Their problem is basically the same as 
that of the mines, but it is complicated and aggravated by the 
specific character of the Transport Act of 1947. In pursuance of 
its election programme the Labour Government decided to 
nationalise the railways because they were a monopoly, which they 
weren't, but proceeded to incorporate them in the most comprehen- 
sive transport monopoly which any country this side of the Iron 
Curtain has ever possessed. 

[his new super-monopoly of inland transport embraces railways, 
canals and docks, road-haulage and road passenger transport. The 
running of all these different forms of transport was placed in the 
hands of the British Transport Commission, and, in the words of 
the Act, “all the business carried on by the Commission shall form 
one undertaking.” Subordinate to the Commission (though by a 
curious anomaly appointed not by it but by the Minister of Trans- 
port) are the various Executives—Railway Executive, London Pas- 
senger Transport Executive, Road Passenger Executive, Inland 
Waterways and Docks Executive, Road Haulage Executive, Hotels 
Executive—-which were designed to “assist the Commission in the 
discharge of their functions.” The Executives derive all their powers 
from the Commission under “schemes of delegation,” and the ex- 
pectation when the Act came into force was that the Commission 
would leave them free to conduct the operation of various transport 
services, confining its own energies to matters of high policy. It 
has not worked out that way. The Commission has exercised a 
far more intimate and detailed control over the Executives than was 
ever expected. Even on such matters of railway operation as the 
summer services mileage the Railway Executive has to consult the 
Commission. As things have turned out, therefore, we have in the 
railways over-centralisation in an exaggerated degree. 


We have, too, the “ functionalist ” trouble, just as in the coalfields. 
The Railway Executive is composed of members each responsible, 
apart from the chairman and two part-time members, for a “ func- 
tion “—operation, labour, engineering, etc. To these individual 
members of the Executive questions come up from the chief officers 
of the respective “function” in the regions. These same chief 
officers are, however, subordinate to the Chief Regional Officer in 
each region, who in turn is of course responsible to the Executive 
for all that happens in his region. We have thus the same criss- 
crossing of authority and of responsibility as in the Coal Board 
organisation—with, in the case of transport, the additional tier of 
the Transport Commission at the top. 


The obvious remedy for, or alleviation of, the over-centralisation 
here would be for the Commission to delegate complete manage- 
ment, including price policy, to the Executives and reduce that inter- 
ference in their day-to-day or month-to-month working which is 
a cause of such constant friction. There is, however, certainly a 
difficulty here. The Transport Commission is not only bound to 
regard all its businesses as one undertaking and to direct its chang- 


ing policy to securing “ overall balance” (but not necessarily indi- 


vidual balance) between their outgoings and income; it has laid 
upon it the duty of “ integrating " the whole transport system of the 
country. How, it might well ask, can it discharge all those duties 
unless it keeps a pretty tight hand on each of the individual forms 
of transport ? 

My feeling is that the whole future of British inland transport is 
likely to be bedeviiled and jeopardised by this elusive and illusionary 
notion of integration. Doubtless we need a certain co-ordination of 
different kinds of transport, a degree of co-operation between them ; 
but | am perfectly sure that we do not want any form of integration 
which gives the Commission the right either to choose the form 
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of transport it will use for a particular consignment of goods or 
so to adjust its charges as to make the efficient forms pay for the 
ineflicient forms. The people of this country, I judge, are dead 
against road-transport charges being raised merely for the purpose 
of covering the losses of the railways. If for strategic or other 
national purposes it is decided to keep unremunerative railways in 
operation, then the proper course is a subsidy out of national funds 
“ Integration,” meaning some composite form of inland transport 
whose “ efliciency ” transcends profit-tests or the users’ preference, 
is a mere will-o’-the-wisp 

My view is that we should get rid of “ integration,” wind up the 
Commission and let a reconstituted Railway Executive and London 
Transport Executive take full responsibility for running the main- 
line railways and London Transport respectively. 1 doubt whether 
an Inland Waterways and Docks Executive is needed. I am sure 
that a Hotels Executive is not. It is difficult to believe that the 
doctrine of efficiency requires that traffic carried by one public 
corporation into a dockyard should be handed over to the charge 
of another public corporation on entry. It seems an absurdity that 
the meals served on the restaurant cars on trains run by one public 
corporation should be provided by an entirely separate corporation. 

My preference would be to wind up the Road Haulage Executive 
and restore its vehicles and undertaking to private ownership, but, 
if it is retained, it too should become an autonomous body. I 
can see no advantage at this stage in the Commission taking over 
road passenger transport or independent docks, and I regard it as 
absolutely imperative that there should be no restriction on private 
transport. The functionalism of the Executives will need to be 
eliminated or at any rate moderated. There is a case for retaining 
it temporarily in the Railway Executive, while the job of standardisa- 
tion of rolling-stock, track-equipment, etc., is being completed 
Subject to that, the Executives should be established as boards of 
directors with control of finance and high policy, and the powers 
of the “regions,” each of which constitute transport undertakings 
of great magnitude and complexity, should be strengthened. 

When the problem of the railways is being discussed, one question 
remains—in the light of recent experience in this and many other 
countries—always in the background. It is this. Whatever you do 
to the railway system, however you may reorganise it and its 
administration, is it possible that it can be made financially self- 
sufficient ? Can railways—in the political jargon of the moment— 
ever become “ viable” again ? Personally, [ have no doubt about 
it. Other forms of inland transport—roads, air, canals—-cannot 
possibly become capable, within the foreseeable future, of providing 
the nation’s needs. Therefore, the railways can be made viable. 
They must be relieved of gratuitous and unnecessary forms of con- 
trol, and must be set free to work out their own salvation. Where 
the State requires services from them, be it in the form of cheap 
tickets for “ workmen” or the retention for “ national” purposes 
of uneconomic lines or services, the State must foot the bill. And 
without doubt the introduction of new blood and new ideas into 
railway management is a sine qua non of salvation—which, of 
course, is something that it is always easy to say and hard to accom- 
plish. There is a case, too, for restoring the old annual efficiency 
reviews conducted by Railway Rates Tribunal under the Act of 
1921. They provided both the railways and the public with a safety- 
valve and, on occasion, with a meaas of removing grievances and 
difficulties. 

But there is one negative condition of railway recovery which at 
this time seems important. It is that the railway unions’ claim, or 
rather the claim of the chief railway union, the N.U.R., to be given 
“joint participation in management,” should be resolutely and 
firmly resisted. I can imagine no single step which would more 
surely condemn the railways to a state of perpetual inefficiency 
and bankruptcy than the formal association of the N.U.R. with 
their administration. All the union’s influence would inevitably be 
cast against reforms calling for displacement or increased mobility 
of labour It would be an irony if the British Railways were forced 
to adopt syndicalism just when the French Railways have at last 
escaped from it 
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In conclusion, let me summarise in three sentences my interim 
“verdict ~ on nationalisation. The principles on which the 
nationalising measures were based were never properly thought out 
and were over-hastily formulated. The result has been a top-heavy 
organisational structure which will have to be extensively overhauled 
and remodelled. A retreat towards the procedure and principles 
of private capitalist business is essential if most of the nationalised 
undertakings are not to be a permanent or constantly recurring 
charge on the Exchequer. Finally, a question. So far as concerns 
those nationalised industries which no political party desires 
to denationalise, need reform of the present administrative structure 
be made a party political issue ? 


Tennyson’s Elegy 


By CANON ADAM FOX* 


AST week's “Hundred Years Ago” quotation from the 
Spectator of June, 1850, is an opportune reminder of the 
centenary of a famous poem. How many people in the last 

twenty-five years have read Jn Memoriam right through? Very 
few indeed perhaps. And yet it is not, as poems go, a very long 
piece, and was in its time one of the most celebrated poems in the 
English language. It was often compared with Shakspere’s Sonnets 
(but then who in fact has read Shakspere’s Sonnets through). It 
was praised for its felicity, it was praised for its philosophy. The 
height of admiration was reached, one would say, about the turn 
of the century, when Andrew Bradley, that prince of critics, wrote 
his elaborate commentary upon it. That was just fifty years after 
it was published, but now, another fifty years on, it has fallen into 
considerable neglect. 

But the centenary of a great event is always an opportunity for 
trying to reckon up the elements of permanent importance in it, 
and Tennyson, whether he is read much or little, has always got 
to be reckoned with. For in his time he had a tremendous pre- 
eminence as a poet. He may be compared to Pope, if only because 
they both of them made a fortune out of poetry, a very rare occur- 
rence. Now Pope just about a hundred years after the appearance 
of his Homer was being blasted out of his reputation by the 
Romantics, but now, more than a hundred years later still, we are 
almost back to the old idolatry. How will Tennyson look in the 
second half of the twenty-first century ? 

Today, at any rate, we may ask ourselves how Jn Memoriam looks 
after a hundred years. I believe the answer would be something 
to the effect that it looks to be a grave and original poem with great 
beauties in it, but that it is too elegant, that it has become too 
obscure, that it suffers from an ineradicable defect in the theme, 
and that it tends to say small though unforgettable things about 
large and slightly obsolete problems. And it is really a very nice 
question whether these objections to it are strong enough to eclipse 
its reputation, or whether they will appear merely incidental to a 
great achievement. Most great poems—or, at any rate, many— 
have glaring faults, but these are forgotten as the reader proceeds 
and is mastered by the charm or truth or creative power of the 
composition. Shelley affords many instances of this. And the 
reviewers of Jn Memoriam when it first appeared seem to have had 
something of the same experience, if we may judge from the extract 
from the Spectator’s old files. 

The form of the poem is certainly rather unexpected. The stanza, 
to which the name /n Memoriam is now firmly attached, is at first 
sight rather prim and awkward. It lends itself best to a short piece 
of three or four stanzas, but has not the durability or elegiac force 
of the four-lined stanza of Marvell's Horatian Ode. And it must 
be admitted that Tennyson does occasionally get the thing going to 
great effect. Mr. G. M. Young in a British Academy lecture quoted 
8iX Or seven stanzas from the final poem (not the very end of it) and 
made the comment: “ You can’t ask a poet for more than that.” 
And I almost felt that you could not. At times, however, our 
author lingers over a fancy in a way which seems hardly compatible 
with his intense grief or his larger hopes. Dr. Johnson on Lycidas 


* Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 1938-1943. 
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wrote what was apposite: “ Passion runs not after remote allusions 
and obscure opinions.” “ Passion plucks no berries from the myrtle 
and ivy” “ Where there is leisure for fiction, there is little grief” 

And there are certainly beautiful fancies and allusions jp 
In Memoriam. But it must be confessed that they are sometimes 
recondite and sometimes difficult to fathom. And my impression js 
that the poem grows more obscure as time goes on. It never wasq 
very plain one, and from the start literary men (F W. Robertson, 
for example, in 1852) had been tempted to analyse and explain jt, 
What is more, the common stock of knowledge which a reader 
may be expected to possess is now rather different from what it was 
a hundred years ago. This common stock has, in fact, been very 
much reduced, so much so that some modern poets have believed 
themselves entitled to use a “ private language.” Tennyson, of 
course, never did anything so foolish, but he did perhaps expect 
his poem to be very seriously studied by the reader in a way which 
is no longer the fashion. And you might feel his expectation was 
excusable when you recollect how people used to chew long and 
cheerfully on Browning's darker utterances. But to chew on 
In Memoriam seems to require more faith than our times are pre. 
pared to render, and perhaps a different kind of general knowledge 
from what they actually possess. 

But it may be justly claimed that great poetry does not need to 
be fully understood, but to be felt or to be apprehended intuitively, 
That is most true, and particularly true of /n Memoriam, which 
deals, not with matters of proof, but with yearnings and intimations 
and hopes which, though they can be fervently clutched and clung 
to, cannot be fully seized by the mind, nor even by the senses. It 
is in this that the strength of the poem really lies. In it the soul 
travels mainly through an obscure land, and the very obscurities of 
the poem make part of the scenery, as it were. There is all over it 
a twilight, but it is not the dusk of evening, but the dusk of dawn 
(exquisitely described in the poem), with the hope of light rather 
than the expectation of darkness to come. It is this which has made 
so many find a “ message” in Jn Memoriam which they failed to 
find in the greater and clearer teaching of Wordsworth. And the 
whole is starred with those concise but sentimental lines and half- 
lines for which Tennyson never called upon himself in vain. But 
the poem will be spoilt if any attempt is made to extract a philosophy 
from it, or to invoke its aid to resolve the quarrel between science 
and religion. 

It seems to me that the overwhelming difficulty about accepting 
In Memoriam as a great work is its subject, the grief which one 
young man feels at the death of another young man. If Tennyson 
does not retain his place among the very foremost of our poets he 
will largely have himself to blame, because he was always trying 
to do something too difficult. In Enoch Arden he tried to write 
what is really an epic in 900 lines. In Maud he tried to make a 
crazy lover interesting. In The Princess he tried to describe a 
women’s college without being serious and yet without being silly. 
It is wonderful what he made of these desperate attempts. And 
more wonderful still what he made of his Elegy on Hallam. But I 
fear it will not really work. It would be absurd to deny that a 
young man’s affection for another young man has often been very 
real to him and very significant. And elegies have sometimes been 
very sincere. But not at such inordinate length, and that for 
several reasons. The first is that if you are young and healthy, 
your dead friend, supposing him worthy of a lamentation, must 
surely wish you to be up and doing, and not nursing and caressing 
your grief. Housman has been called morbid, but his most 
aggressive moods of “ up and shoot yourself” are less morbid than 
In Memoriam. 

But even if this were not so, there still remains a grave objection 
to prolonging such an Elegy. It is that there is no suitable language 
to express it in. The expression of love between men and women 
has a conventional language at its disposal, but this language is 
not admissible between Alfred and Arthur, and therefore not avail- 
able for In Memoriam. Yet In Memoriam cannot apparently do 
without it, because there are no alternatives. And therefore the 
poet seems driven to silence, or at least to brevity. And then, again, 
there is too much in the poem about Tennyson’s grief and too little 
about Hallam’s greatness. The grief was so real, but the greatness 
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wasall promise. The figure of Hallam does not loom up—he might 
have done this or that—he may be doing that or this, but the truth 
is he isa ghost. I do not seem able to get over this. But thousands 
and thousands of people have got over it. I doubt if they are 
continuing to do so now, but perhaps they will do so again. Mean- 
while, Jn Memoriam will be admired in many of its separate pieces 
(how could it not ?), but disregarded as a commentary on life or love. 


A Theatre Morning 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


HE other morning | went to the theatre. Leaving the June 

glare of the Strand, I passed through the cool vestibule otf 

the Adelphi and sat alone in the darkened stalls. Or nearly 
alone. In the very first row there sat a girl and, three rows behind 
her, sat a man. Just as I came in this man shouted, “ Articulate, 
please. * The tel-e-phone, the tel-e-phone, the tel-e-phone has come 
to stay.” Emphasise * tel-e-phone.’ That's all the audience need to 
know.” At that a man in shirt-sleeves beat a tune on the piano 
while some men and women sang a song over again for the tenth 
time that morning. The tel-e-phone, I distinctly heard, had come 
to stay. 

This was my first sight of a professional stage rehearsal-—a great 
British musical running into the third and last week before Opening 
Night. At first, I could take little notice of the actors and actresses. 
They seemed unimportant. The people | watched were the shirt- 
sleeved musical director, Philip Green, with his piano at one corner 
of the stage, and the two people in the stalls, one, Michael Benthall, 
ihe producer, and the other the girl in the front row, the dance 
director, who that morning was deputising for the great Robert 
Helpmann. Helpmann, I had been told, could make logs of wood 
dance ; it was an experience to watch him work. But his deputy 
was good enough for me. After a time we put the telephone away 
and went up to Mabel’s sal-oo-oon, another big number sung by 
an American and the male chorus. In Mabel’s sal-oo-oon, I 
gathered, 

“_.. Lots of things are pretty nice, 

But my goodness, what a price! ” 
But the actors did not point this clearly enough. The girl in the 
front row silenced them opened-mouthed. She wanted the last line 
pointed by a gesture. She stood up, slapped the palm of her hand 
on her forehead and then let the open hand fly up and outwards. 
The two movements epitomised consternation. Even the actors got 

the idea almost at once and the song was on again. 

But not for long. After a few bars there was a staccato shout. 
from the piano. The musical director had detected a B flat. “ That 
should be a B natural. If you can’t get B natural, you can try 
Bsharp. But not B flat. I believe it’s you who are singing B flat,” 
he said, rising from his stool like a prosecuting attorney and point- 
ing a finger at a man near him. But this man had a water-tight 
defence. He was, he said, a dancer, not a singer. He was just 
mouthing the words. “Are you sure?” said the musical director, 
very doubtfully. But at this point one of the genuine singers said 
that perhaps the B flat came from him, so the musical director 
sung B natural at him. It was at once clear that whereas the dance 
director was at least as good an actress as anyone on the stage, the 
musical director sang with the voice of an ageing crow. This 
caused him no self-consciousness whatsoever ; and it caused the 
oll-key singer to hit the target in one. 

It was not long before another voice burst on the theatre. It 
was no crow's voice this, but the voice of an infuriated bull. 
Suddenly, in the middle of a very soft song by the two principals, 
chatter from someone sitting where the wings would be had caught 
the producer’s ear. His roar was shattering. It silenced the chatter 
at once. I thought it would :lso bring down the plaster, but, when 
its echoes had subsided, there were the two principals still singing 
softly to each other. I felt they would continue singing right to the 
end of their song even if a London Tube train missed its way and 
roared across the stage. 

Iv fact, I would not have been surprised to see a Tube train. 
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Something unconnected with the immediate matter on hand always 
seemed to be happening on the stage. A stage manager would 
walk across carrying a sieve, and came back carrying a walking- 
stick. Then he would cross again with an empty barrel. A group 
of men in aprons were stacking at one side what locked like electric 
towel-rails, but probably were not. As I watched them I saw a 
door open on the other side, swing open, and there, bless me! was 
a real London back-street with a milk dray standing at the kerb, 
and ordinary, real life men and women sauntering past or stopping 
for a moment to look at the make-believe below them. To this 
door there backed a removal van, and from the van men began 
to unload huge pieces of scenery and lower them to the stage. 
Meanwhile, the singers continued to sing, with every appearance of 
conviction, that they were in the middle of the African veldt. They 
actually said veldt and they had to be teld by the Rhodesian author, 
John Toré, that “ veldt,” in fact, is “ felt.” 

By now I had come to realise that the actors and actresses in 
rehearsal were not, after all, so unimportant. They must know the 
basic technique of their job and how, quickly, to adapt that tech- 
nique to deal with a given situation or a given producer’s ungiven 
requirements. They must be able to do this against the background 
of continuous and irrelevant interruption from stage hands, stage 
managers, their own colleagues and the fairly general public. They 
must be able to do this in the face of invective ranging from “ You 
ladies and gentlemen singers and dancers” to “ You - (words 
that the Editor of the Spectator does not expect one to know).” 
Sometimes, perhaps, best of all, they must do it in the face of being 
addressed as “ children.” 

For it was as “ children” that I really saw them. It was not just 
that at the end of rehearsal the wardrobe-mistress called, “ Hands 
up those who still have not been fitted for their shoes. It’s no use 
complaining if your feet hurt you on The Night "though that took 
me back thirty years in one sentence. What really made me think 
of “ children” was the apparent spontaneity, even at the twentieth 
repetition, and the genvine eagerness of everything the actors and 
actresses did. 

Where did this eagerness come from ? Not, of course, from the 
novelty and inexperience which excites children. Muriel Brunskill, 
for example, though new to musicals, has long, varied and satisfying 
experience of concert and opera’; and even her least-famous col- 
league is no longer in the stage-struck class. I thought it came from 
three things. 

First (but not most important), something which must be common 
to all shows in rehearsal—the knowledge that Opening Night drew 
near and that if Opening Night was a failure, bread and butter and 
fame may recede. 

Second, something that, I understand, is by no means common— 
the knowledge that everyone is in it together. I do not merely 
mean that everyone realises that his or her livelihood is concerned. 
I do mean that this show is a joint-production in a way that 
is quite unusual. You might think that a rehearsal bossed by the 
producer, the musical director and the dance director, all at the 
same time, smacked of too many cooks. But, in fact, these three 
dovetailed perfectly. These three? They brought in the whole 
If something was wrong, they did not put all right with a 
dictatorial sweep of the hand. They asked the cast—no matter 
whether principals or chorus—why it was that Joan just could 
not get to her position at the end of the row by the fourth bar. 
They were told at once: “ She’s got to elbow Norman to the front 
and then nip round the back to her place.” Norman was there- 
after left to make his own way to the front, the girl at the end 
was there at the fourth bar and the entrance was perfect. 

Third and, I think, most important of all, the whole cast really 
liked the show. British musicals in the past have been all Edwardian 
parasols, blazers and boaters. This musical has body. It is called 
Golden City. Its background is the South African gold rush. It has 
songs which I still cannot get out of my head, it has fun, it has 
continuous movement, it has, no doubt, colour—though in 
rehearsals there are men in braces and girls in slacks. But, above 
all, it has a real story. When you read this article you will know 
how Thursday’s First Night has gone’ I, writing on Tuesday, 
can only wish it well. 


cast. 
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Welsh and Chips 


By E. F WILLIAMS (Girton College, Cambridge) 
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I had gone to the town intending to get a job in an ice-cream 
parlour, but as these had only vacancies for washers-up I became 
For £3 a week and my midday meal 
I stood behind the bar in a white overall, from nine till six, serving 
biscuits 
The work was varied and 
There were usually about three 
the number varied according to people’s days off 

serving ata time. In the rush hours, ten to eleven-thirty and three- 
thirty to five, there was no time to think, everyone got in everyone 
else's way, each customer thought he ought to be served first, and 
times there was 
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who was the present 
cashier and always on the verge of being sacked finally disappeared. 
would sidle out of her 
“| want you to make me the nicest cup of tea you've 
Then she spilt the nicest cup of tea I ever 


There was a service lift running between the kitchen, the counter 
We would shout “ Welsh and chips twice ” 
down the shaft and soon two welsh rarebits would come trundling 
The kitchen was in the basement and was hot, dirty and dark. 
There was not much cooking done there because there was not 
The month’s meat ration had been used in three 
days by the previous chef who had been sacked for that reason, so 
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the customers had to make do with fish and chips or spam and 
salad. 
not stand that for long, especially after Seeing the way it was 
cooked. The chips were made first thing in the morning and tepidly 
kept until lunch-time, when they were warmed up and shovelled 
on to the plates by hand. The chef's mate had a grudge againg 
the world in general and the boss in particular. “I told ‘im Im 
‘aving my Tuesdays off reg’lar. If ‘e don’t like it ’e can give m 
me cards. I’m taking me orders from the cook and no one else jn 
future, I says.” That had its effect on the boss. The next day 
cook and kitchen-hand had changed places. ; 

That is the way things work in the catering trade. It is all g 
matter of being “in with the boss.” There is no trade-union 
spirit; the rule is each man for himself. No one helps anyone 
else for fear of getting the sack. If you get the sack someone js 
waiting to step into your place. The workers grumble among 
themselves about the pay and conditions but they do not combine 
to do anything about them. They think they can do better on 
their own. It is difficult, in any case, to keep to what regulations 
there are. All female employees are supposed, by law, to be 
provided with seats for use when they are not working. Owing 
to the small space behind our counter this was obviously impractic- 
able. The essential transience of the work, especially at a seaside 
town, means that both employer and employee work on the 
assumption that if they can find anything better they will take it. 
At the height of the season the employee has the whip hand. There 
are plenty of jobs going and he can pick and choose. As the 
season goes off there is less work and more people to do it. If 
you want a job for the winter you must, by threats or obsequious- 
ness, keep in with the boss. 

Irene found the work degrading. She did not like sucking up to 
the customers. I asked her once why, in that case, she was so nice 
to them. “ Because,” she said, “if 1 wasn’t, the boss’d be down 
asking why the customers were going and, next thing, it'd be me 
that was gone.” So, however tired and hot we were, however much 
our feet swelled and ached, we had to be pleasant to the panting 
women and their whining children, to the people in a frantic hurry 
and those who kept changing their minds, and to the fresh, middle- 
aged men. How I hated those large parties of people who all gave 
their orders separately and each wanted a separate bill. What a 
comfort were those masterly men who reduced all the surrounding 
chatter to a firm “ Four teas with and two withou‘,” and remem- 
bered afterwards how many cakes had been eaten. 

We put the cakes on the counter and let the customers help 
themselves. They were supposed to eat more that way | doubt 
if they did. We did not get many tips on the counter, but if one 
of us made the bill up wrong and one of the others spotted it, 
we would keep the difference. We did not see why the boss should 
profit by our mistakes. 

The boss sat upstairs all day in his office hiding from his creditors. 
The floor was a sea of papers, cardboard boxes and lengths of 
wood ; the desk, marooned in the middle, the only furniture in the 
room, was littered with cigarette-ends and dirty teacups. Downstairs 
we were instructed to tell anyone who asked for him that he had 
“gone to Blackpool.” 

“You do make a nice cup of tea here.” To a counter-hand that 
is the highest praise. The counter-hand sees perfection in a good 
cup of tea properly served, gets satisfaction from the easy movement 
between cup and counter, the swish of the tea, the sizzle of the 
sugar, takes pride in quickness and accuracy, feels authority in the 
writing of a bill. She looks out from behind the gleaming black 
bar on a world in which she takes no part, watching the people 
there as though in a theatre. Behind the counter there is another 
world—a world of rush and lethargy, of feuds and fun; cups of 
tea rolling down to the kitchen for the “ poor old cooks”; long 
crisp sandwich loaves all to be cut before ten ; cakes eaten hastily 
on the stairs; a world where Monday is always a slack day and 
‘Fancy, you should have seen the crowds in here last week ” ; trays 
of cakes gradually diminishing, the tea-leaves mounting in the pots; 
“Upstairs have pinched all our crockery” and “ Wasn't that my 
Welsh ? ” 










For the staff there was only fish and chips, and we coujg | 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


SHOULD imagine that all human beings, once they have 

celebrated their jubilee, ruminate sometimes or what they would 

do with their life if they codld have it all over again. Such 
day-dreams assume different forms. The student of human fantasy 
can, however, divide the “ if-I-had-my-life-ver-again ” day-dream 
into two main branches or categories. The first form is realistic. 
One starts by taking oneself as one really is; one begins all over 
again at the age of six or seven, endowed with the same faculties, 
or impeded by the same disabilities, as have helped or encumbered 
one during the last fifty-odd years. The only difference is that one 
carries back into this recovered infancy the experience of half a 
century. Thus one knows in advance what actions or friends to 
avoid, which horse is going to win the Derby, at what date the 
Marconi shares will reach their summit, and what line to adopt in 
regard to the occupation of the Rhineland or the Yalta Conference. 
One thereby acquires an enormous fortune, a solid reputation for 
prescience, and a host of enemies. But one ends by becoming 
oneself again ; just as fat, bald and wheezy as if one had never 
possessed this gift of foresight ; and very much disliked for having 
been always insufferably in the right. ! therefore prefer the second 
and more imaginative form of day-dream. According to this type of 
fantasy one begins again at the age of seven, but endowed and 
featured in a wholly different manner. One’s courage is only 
equalled by one’s really startling physical beauty; one wins the 
Newcastle and makes 210 not out at Lord’s; entering the House 
of Commons at the age of twenty-one plus, one’s political career is 
accompanied by an ascending chorus of adulation; one saves the 
country, produces the scented arum lily, publishes the final refuta- 
tion of materialism, and in the end one’s coffin is followed up the 
aisle of Westminster Abbey by thirty grandchildren dressed in 
black. The disadvantage of this type of day-dream is that, by the 
time one has finished with it, one has ceased entirely to be oneself. 
It is not for Harold Nicolson that the flag flies at half-mast from the 
Victoria Tower; it is for someone else; and success is beastly 
anyway. 

* + * * 


I have thus given up indulging in fantasies in which—handsome, 
authoritative and almost inconceivably courageous—I retrace my 
errant footsteps of the past. Such day-dreams end by leaving me, 
either with myself (which is not exciting), or with someone totally 
different (which is too altruistic to provide satisfaction). I find it 
much more stimulating to start with myself at the age of seven 
and to train the boy for a career wholly different from those which 
L have in fact adopted. It is no fun at all, | repeat, endowing the 
lad with gifts of intellect or character wholly remote from those 
which one actually possesses. He immediately becomes an alien 
and somewhat priggish little figure, with whom it is difficult to enter 
into any personal relationship. It is better to take those bits of 
oneself which have never been tested by experience, and which 
one assumes for this reason to be more powerful than those which 
the hard machine of life has stamped. By this device one can 
enjoy a truly remarkable career, without for one instant becoming 
someone else. I am convinced, for instance, that, had the chances 
of life fallen differently, I could have become a_ remarkable 
scientist. There must, I suppose, be some sciences in which my 
really astonishing gifts of intuition would be valuable; and for 
which no great aptitude for mathematics would be needed The 
career I have chosen for myself is that of brain specialist ; in such 
a calling I could prove myself both kind and quick ; and I should 
concentrate specifically upon the functions of the memory, a branch 
of human ineptitude which has for me a deep fascination. 


* . 7 + 


I pride myself upon possessing a good memory. I seldom forget 
a conversation, I can recite by heart long passages from the poets, 
and | can deliver a lecture without for one moment glancing at 





my notes. I have come to the conclusion, however, that my 
memory, excellent though it is, is of the aural rather than the visual 
type. Although my mind is stocked with quotations. and although 
I generally remember where to look for the passage I need I find 
it difficult, without verification, to reproduce my quotations correctly. 
It may be that my own version is an improvement on the language 
of the poets and thinkers of the past; but this earth is rich in 
pedants who will point out that Ben Jonson did not write “ But 
have you seen a lily grow?” but wrote “Have you seen but a 
bright lily grow?” It is no satisfaction either to others or to 
myself to point out that my version scans much better than his. 
Spelling also is an art which, not having a visual memory, I find 
it difficult to master. I detest those who spell incorrectly even as 
I dislike those who type foolishly or make ink-blots upon the page. 
Yet when I consider my own spelling and typing I find myself 
echoing the words: “Oh Seigneur Dieu, donnez moi la force et 
le courage de contempler mon coeur et mon corps sans dégoiit.” 


+ + * * 


The reason why, if I were again seven years of age, I should 
wish to devote my life to the study of human memory is that 
I want to discover what it is that makes some people so very good 
at remembering faces and other people so very bad. Members of 
the ruling dynasties of Europe, who possess a congenital gift of 
visual recollection, can recall that a man who is presented to them 
in 1933 explained to them the working of the Stokes gun one 
morning at Chatham in 1916. I have known retired diplomatists 
who, without one moment's hesitation, will recognise a stout and 
bearded Argentine as the man who, twenty-five years ago, was a 
stripling attaché in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Buenos 
Aires. Yet 1 am capable of failing to recognise the person who 
was my neighbour at dinner on the night before. I pretend, of 
course, that this my inefficiency is due to the astigmatism from which 
I have suffered since childhood, an affiiction which even the 
strongest glasses fail to mitigate. In my heart, however, I know 
that this is a lie. My affliction is caused, not by defective eyesight, 
but by some lesion in the brain. What is so sad about my predica- 
ment is that it does not arouse sympathy among my acquaintances 
or any compassionate movements of the heart ; were I really insane, 
or blind, or paralytic, I should find that those whom I met were all 
too willing to stretch out to me kind hands of assistance ; as it is, 
they just regard me as rude or odd. They do not realise the 
intense embarrassment which my affliction causes me or the pathetic 
devices which I adopt to conceal it from the eyes of man’ Even 
as the habitual alcoholic will assume, in his rare interludes of 
sobriety, the slurred diction of the intoxicated—hoping that if he 
seems drunk when sober we shall think him sober when drunk—so 
also do I almost cut my intimates, hoping that if I assume an 
off-hand manner when I do recognise them, they will conclude, when 
I fail to recognise them, that I am only being off-hand. All of 
which makes one feel shy and sly oneself ; and conveys to others 
the impression of arrogance, insincerity, inhumanity and absence of 
both manners and mind. In a person who enjoys the company of 
his fellows as much as I do this affliction should arouse generous 
sympathy and not resentment. 


* * * * 


The great men of Harley Street display delicacy in diagnosing, 
and inability to cure, this visual aphasia. It indicates, I suppose, 
progressive softening of the brain; but if so, my brain must have 
started to soften from the moment it began. What I want to 
discover is why I should remember so easily what people say and 
forget so easily what they look like. Thus, if I could go back to 
the age of seven, I should start immediately fiddling with pituitaries 
and should by the age of sixty have invented a tablet which would 
enable me to recognise my neighbours with one single dominant 


glance. 
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THEATRE 


William Shakespeare. 


Company at Elsinore.) 


* Hamlet.” By (Performed by the Old Vic 


* THOSE seagulls, or tits, or whatever they were,” said the horribl_ 
young man when it was all over, “didn’t you find them a bit 
distracting?" The swallows which he sought thus empirically to 
identify had indeed threaded the tranquil evening above the actors’ 
heads, chattering in a reflective way; and from time to time the 
leisurely chugging of a fishing-boat’s engine invaded the courtyard 
from across the still waters of the sound, and once there was a 
bugle-call from the barracks in the outworks of the castle. But 
I can't say | found any of these small noises off distracting. For 
the Old Vic Company acted in a most compelling way, and if the 
mind strayed at all it was only into a sort of lazy wonder at the 
inconsequence of human traditions. It seems as inevitably right 
to take Hamlet to Elsinore as it is inevitably wrong to take coals to 
Newcastle ; and yet how tenuous, arbitrary and artificial are the 
links which connect Shakespeare's character with the grea: castle 
at Kronborg. Hamlet is even more elusive in history than on the 
stage. Once, possibly, somewhere in Denmark, there may have 
existed a man (not, the Professors think, a prince) with a roughly 
similar name; but we cannot even be sure of this. He figured in 
two different versions of the same legend, neither of which Shake- 
speare followed, and became the best-known character in literature 
Now, three and a half centuries after the play was written and 
nobody knows how long after the original Hamlet lived (if he ever 
did live), it seems the most natural thing in the world te go and 
see him behaving in a violent and fundamentally inexplicable 
manner in a castle which there is no reason to suppose he ever saw 
and which differs in various important respects from the premises 
imagined by Shakespeare. Of all the “ Local Boy Makes Good ™ 
stories this must be one of the queerest in the history of mankind 
Nothing, however, could have been more agreeable than its latest 
instalment. Mr. Michael Redgrave’s performince loses nothing by 
being transferred to a terraced stage in the great courtyard, and 
the almost swashbuckling vigour which seems to me such a valuable 
part of his interpretation is not allowed to overshadow the sorrows 
and the sensibilities on which more introvert portrayals of the 
part have chiefly dwelt. Mr. Mark Dignam and Miss Wanda Rotha 
are particularly effective as the King and Queen. and indeed the 
whole company maintain a very high standard Mr. Hugh Hunt 
has adapted his production to open-air exigencies with great 
intelligence, and the first-night audience—numbering, I believe, 
about three thousand—clearly enjoyed themselves very much 
indeed. At the end Mr. Hunt made a short speech in which he 
suggested that the performance was calculated to increase “ the 
friendship of man for man.” One saw exactly what he meant, but 
as I added up the five murders, the suicide and the various betrayals 
we had just witnessed I found myself once more pondering on the 
disarming inconsequence of the human race. PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 








“A Woman o' Distinction.” (Odeon.) “Father of the 
Bride.” Empire.) “ Night and the City.” (Gaumont 
and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


I HAVE led a very sheltered life it is true, but during the whole 
course of it | have never met a woman who (a) turned a hose on to 
herself by mistake, (b) got her chiffon scarf tied up in the works 
of a moving car, (c) stood on a chair in a hairdressing establishment 
thus trapping her pinafore in the electric fan and ending up on the 
floor buried in the drying machine, (d) was plastered with mud by a 
gentleman. (e) hit people in the face with her handbag, (f) broke 
a window by slamming the door, (g) became enmeshed ina venetian 
blind. By the same token I have never met—and I do not believe 
anybody off the variety stage has either—a man whose bicycle 
disintegrated completely beneath him. 

In A Distinction, however, Miss Rosalind Russell, 
that arch-priestess of elegance and haughty sophistication, and Mr 
Ray Milland, who is a very good actor, are asked to indulge in 
all these slapstick acrobatics. The embarrassment, both on and 
the sci is huge I know of no more grievous waste of 
talent This is a very foolish film about a dean of a girls’ college 
iting Engl astronomer, and though on occasions there 
expressions of verbal wit. they are as brief-lived as butterflies. 
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ARTS 


Miss Russell may stand, for an instant, looking seductive in white 
chiffon or dignified in grey tweed, and then some violent Catastrophe 
befalls her person, and she is drenched, nearly throttled or. QUite 
simply, falls over. Really, one is racked with pity. 

Familiar to all engaged couples and their parents is the initia) 
desire to have a simple wedding with just a few friends, a desire 
which, in the space of a few days, gratefully cedes place to the 
conventional hysteria and the ordering of two marquees and q 
ten-tiered cake. Father of the Bride is the American counterpart to 
Quiet Wedding, with Mr. Spencer Tracy, usually embroiled jp 
sorrowful happenings, as the father, Miss Joan Bennet as the mother 
and Miss Elizabeth Taylor as the bride. The film is extremely wel} 
directed by Mr Vincente Minnelli, who keeps a busy sardonic eye 
on all the details of this pagan ritual, never allowing them to 
become farcical but noting their dear absurdities in a definite, jf 
kindly, manner. With Mr. Tracy acting as superbly in comedy as 
he does in more serious sagas, we have as pleasant a piece of light. 
heartedness as has graced the screen for some time 

Extraordinarily good too is Night and the City, a picture about 
a super-spiv, played superlatively well by Mr. Richard Widmark 
with almost as much pathos as unpleasantness against a background 
of wrestlers and nightclub queens Miss Gene Tierney, Miss 
Googie Withers and Messrs. Francis Sullivan, Herbert Lom and 
Hugh Marlowe give him both solid and sensitive support, and there 
is a magnificent performance by M. Zbyszko as an aged wrestler, 
To Mr. Jules Dassin, who has directed this contemporary tragedy 
with peculiar insight and imagination, must be given the greater 
portion of praise, for he has turned Mr. Gerald Kersh’s story of 
London’s underworld into a profound study of weakness and greed 
Mr Widmark, hysterically over-excited, always “on to a good 
thing,” braggart, coward and in the end murderer by proxy, follows 
his director's pointing finger with the confident steps of a true 
actor. His is a memorable performance. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


It is a curiosity of history that the two great ring-stories, Wagner's 
and Browning's, were given to the world within a few years of each 
other. The Ring and the Book appeared at the end of 1868, and 
the first complete performance of Der Ring des Nibelungen was 
in 1876 Had any other two artists ever such a need for dramatic 
expansion in all three dimensions, such unflagging creative vitality 
enabling them first to divine and then to express a whole philosophy 
in the narration of two stories, almost equally involved and, in 
themselves, equally devoid of interest? Our lower vitality and 
unnaturally tautened nerves, our lack of conviction and our gnaw- 
ing self-consciousness all unfit us for such hugely planned works: 
and yet they attract us. Nietzsche complained that Wagner’s 
music was for women and neurotics—his experience had not taught 
him to make a clear distinction—and perhaps it is a measure of how 
far we have travelled along the path which Nietzsche feared that 
we find in what he considered the ne plus ultra of decadence a 
brimming of almost primitive energy, which makes us look back 
to Wagner as the last unquestioned giant of the art 

Covent Garden are putting on two complete cycles of The Ring. 
I have as yet seen only Die Walkiire, but I hope next week to write 
about the Siegfried and Gétterddémmeruneg of the first cycle and 
the Rheingold of the second. The performance of Die Walkiir 
was in many ways excellent. Kirsten Flagstad’s presence in the 
cast ensured a Briinnhilde with a perfect vocal and musical mastery 
of the part and a splendid nobility of interpretation. Set Svanholm’s 
accuracy and efficiency never fail to satisfy, though the absence 
of warmth and pure beauty of tone are a greater disadvantage 0 
the lyrical, tragic part of Siegmund than in his later rdle of Siegfried 
But the especial, the novel delight of the evening was Sylvia Fishers 
Sieglinde. The beauty of her voice has hitherto failed on the stage 
to make its full effect, largely owing to an impression of cramp 
holding-back, an inability to “ follow through” her phrases and te 
sink herself whole-heartedly in a réle. Her Sieglinde grew steadily 
in lyrical charm and dramatic intensity throughout the first act. 
reached itc full stature in Act 2 and then—during her short an¢ 
tragic appearance in Act 3—suddenly soared, transfigured, to the 
regions reserved for “ stars.” She has always had a beautiful voice 
now she sang with passion and that whole-hearted conviction which 
is expressed when we talk of “losing oneself” in a réle. Even 
if moments of cramp and self-distrust return, Miss Fisher has show! 
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peyond any dou'@ that she has it in her to become an operatic 
singer of the first rank. 

Ludwig Weber's Hunding was wholly admirable, for the beauty 
and power of his voice are matched by the taste and subtlety with 
which he uses it. Andreas Béhm’s Wotan was less happy. The 
yoice itself 1s excellent, especially in the upper register, but it tacks 
substance and body in the lower register. In Act 2 he adopted 
4 quasi parlando style instead of giving Wotan’s phrases their full 
musical weight, but this same tendency made his rage in Act 3 
most impressive, voluble and hard-hitting at the same time. Edith 
Coates is an unfailingly dramatic Fricka. It is, | think, a fault of 
the production that she has ft more dignity. Having determined 
to part with the ram-drawn chariot prescribed by Wagner, Friedrich 
Schramm should surely not allow her simply to sidle in, and out 
again, from a convenient gulley. A singer of great height and 
majestic bearing could possibly achieve this without !oss of dignity, 
but it is asking a very great deal. 

The orchestra, which knows Die Walkiire well, played under 
Dr. Rank! with considerable delicacy as well as vigour, but the 
brass still lacks the smoothness and roundness of tone which alone 
will conjure up the majesty of Valhalla. MARTIN COOPER. 


The “ Maggio Musicale.” 
Florence. 

Ir was not until fast February that the Comune of Florence knew 
definitely that the State would, as usual, provide half the financial 
backing for the Maggio Musicale, and consequently the festival 
this year has a certain haphazard air Programmes have been 
changed at the last moment, and the first operatic performance was 
not given till half way through May, while Iphigenia in Aulis, in 
the Boboli Gardens, will not be done until June 1Sth. The most 
infortunate result of the indeterminate planning has been the 
emptiness of the houses; the Committee has been unable to entice 
many visitors to Florence at the most beautiful time of the year, 
ind the population of Florence is too small to support vuch a large- 
scale festival as the Maggio on its own. Perhaps, too, the com- 
nittee has frightened prospective visitors by the quite prohibitive 
prices of the tickets. 

The selection of the operas has been most imaginative. The 
irchaeological interest of hearing the chief work of Queen Victoria’s 
favourite composer, Spontini, was very great, even if some reason- 
ibly good singing could not relieve the long passages of boredom. 
Luily’s Armida, with some beautiful sets and some dancing which 
would have shocked the Roi Soleil, is a score of delicate beauty, 
but there were times when one envied the convention which allowed 
the French Court to chatter through the /ongueurs or make 
wssignations during the ballet. The Vienna State Opera gave a 
performance of Electra, with Anny Konetzni, which genuinely 
thrilled while being faintly absurd; the settings and the Isadora 
Duncan maidens gave one the feeling that production had been 
designed in 1910. 

The novelty of the festival has been Dallapiccola’s one-act opera 
ll Prigioniero, which was written shortly after the end of the war. 
Its inspiration comes from the story by Villiers de I’Isle Adam, 
La Torture par l'Esperance, but Dallapiccola is less concerned with 
de Isle Adam than with the state of mind of most Italians daring 
the German occupation. Musically the opera is highly serious and 
continuously impressive with many passages of extraordinary 
beauty. Its fault as an opera is its lack of scenic action which makes 
tmore in the nature of a cantata. Visually the production was 
almost ruined by an expressionist set in the worst style of the 
twenties in Germany. 

The biggest production is Verdi’s Don Carlos. It would be 
dificult to find fault with this production at any point, although 
Christoff’s Philip of Spain often sounded as if he had come from 
the Volga Basin. The Paris Opera Ballet have had a considerable 
success with audiences who look upon baHet as a strange and rare 
thing—there being few vestiges in modern Italy of the tradition of 
Taglioni and Carlotta Grisi. MICHAEL SWAN. 


BALLET 


“Le Lac des Cygnes.” (Covent Garden.) 


Tuts week critics were invited to see Beryl! Grey in the dual réle 
of Odette-Odile in Swan Lake, an invitation which had been 
delerged owing to the dancer's illness in the earlier part of the 
year. She has, of course, appeared in this exacting part many 
times before, but it is always invigorating to have confirmation of 
the fact that a familiar traditional work can be brought to life again 
and again by the fresh interpretation of an impelling personality. 
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Up to now Miss de Valois, with her proved wisdom, has kept 
Beryl Grey strictly within the limits of traditional interpretation. 
Now, and again with wisdom, she has decided that the time has 
come for this steadily maturing dancer to fly with her own wings. 
Naturally, such newly gained liberty was bound to bring with it 
some initial errors of judgement, and on Monday night Miss Grey 
made certain small innovations for which I did not care Also 
she had the unavoidable handicap that her partner, John Field, 
was evidently suffering from some physical strain and was unable 
to give her full confidence in his support The performance, there- 
fore, was tinged with apprehension. But on the whole the evening 
left an impression not easy to forget, for Beryl Grey’s dancing 
has become of such quality that mishaps cannot hide its real worth. 
Her rdle was beautifully and truly interpreted, her execution 
sure and often brilliant, and the nobility and power—which for 
so young a person she possesses to an extraordinary extent—held 
the audience every moment she was on the stage. The supporting 
company seemed tired and lifeless, and were obviously feeling the 
strain of a prolonged and strenuous season. LILLIAN Browse. 


ART 


THe most refreshing exhibition to be seen in London is that at 
Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s gallery, in aid of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. Bonnard, in his ,eneration, 
most nearly caught the rapturous vision of Renoir in a previous 
one. Whether it be a fairy-tale cloud he is painting, or a tablecloth, 
a nude or a moth-toned urban landscape by night, every juxta- 
position of colour is a reaffirmation of wonder and affection. 

The attraction at the Hanover is Renato Guttuso’s first English 
exhibition. The paintings cover twelve years, from a Morand- 
like bottle and bowl, dated 1938, through the expressionism 
of the early ‘forties and the onset of flat pattern in the post-war 
period, to half a dozen or so—not his happiest works—completed 
this year, in which a good deal of his former freedom has returned. 
Guttus9 is a coarse painter, at his best with bright, raw colour, and 
most successful, to my mind, when disciplined by an architectural 
sense of form 

St. George’s Gallery offer some seventy self-portraits. There are 
whimsies here like Sickert’s view of the top of his head in a music- 
hall mirror, and abstract and surrealist nonsenses. Among the 
fascinating results of a more objective self-appraisal may be 
mentioned drawings and paintings by Degas (a wonderful small 
sketch), Liebermann, Cézanne (squintingly ferocious), Kokoschka, 
two—which were quite unknown to me—by Chagall, and by Minton, 
Rosoman, Vaughan, Ceri Richards and Lucian Freud, of the 
younger British artists. This exhibition will prove popular. 

Kandinsky, Klee’s contemporary in the Blaue Reiter group and 
at the Bauhaus, is accorded what I believe is his first English 
exhibition, at Gimpel Fils. Although he lacked Klee’s finesse and 
lightness of touch, his was an essentially mystical approach to the 
non-objective world, and though he died in 1944 he remains one 
of the main theoreticians of abstraction and one of its most 
influential practitioners. M. H. MIDDLETON 


THe Observer has organised an exhibition of portraits of children, 
which will be on view at the R.W.S. Galleries, Conduit Street, until 
June 22nd, and has made a very good job of it. Nearly all the 
two hundred works are contemporary, for the laudable purpose of 
the exhibition is to encourage visitors to commission portraits of 
their children, but there is a small and well-chosen historical section 
containing interesting child pictures by Mabuse, Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Hoppner and Hogarth. If one goes on to think of Raeburn, 
Morland, Millais, or even Phil May, this is in no captious spirit ; 
indeed there are enough children here, in all their moods, to satisfy 
the most maternal tastes, and the Observer selection committee must 
have felt like the Old Woman in the Shoe. The general level of 
skill is high. Personally I liked best Ruskin Spear’s archetypal 
Portrait of a Boy and Kate E. Oliver's sensitive study of Jessie. 
There is some disappointment among the bigger names—and this 
must include the drawing of a remarkably fat-faced girl by Epstein. 
The healthiest and happiest children, though gratifying to their 
parents, do not necessarily yield the most interesting portraits. Two 
infants looking far from well have been excellently painted by 
Evelyn Williams and Leslie Cole (another child, recorded by Anne 
Redpath, looks almost too disagreeable to be true). Upstairs in the 
gallery, the children seem, on the whole, fitter, and I must say 
duller, though there is a pleasant portrait here by Anthony Devas, 
I can wholeheartedly recommend the sculpture shown by Gertrude 
Hermes. Derek HUDSON, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 22 
Report by Strix 
A prize of £5 was offered for a letter (of not more than 200 


words) offering guidance in his choice of a new career to your 
erstwhile Regional Petroleum Officer. 


The British, | was brought up to believe, are a tolerant race, quick 
to let bygones be bygones, loath to hit a man when he is down. But 
I have long thought that the amenities of a Welfare State would 
sooner or later bring about some modification in the national 
character, and the entries for this competition suggest that the 
process of evolution is already far advanced. There was no 
mistaking the vindictiveness of the feelings by which the numerous 
contestants were, almost without exception, animated. Even those 
whom charity compelled to admit that the Regional Petroleum 
Officers were only doing their duty did not seem to think that they 
had done it in an efficient, let alone an enlightened, manner. 
“ Unswayea ” (wrote Mr. John Palmer) “by common equity or 
common pity, you applied with incorruptible loyalty the exact 
provisions of a law inconsistent, obscure and bad ™ ; and this, | am 
afraid, was about the highest praise that the R.P.O. got from anyone. 


The prevailing rancour was not, unfortunately, matched by any 
great ingenuity in selecting as it were—a punishment to fit the 
crime ; and it is because he came nearest to doing this that I have 
awarded a second prize of £2 to Sqn. Ldr. J. F. Powell. The first 
prize (£3) goes to G. E. Assinder, whose command of the patois 
of Whitehall is assured and whose implied assumption that the 
R.P.O. would find another niche within the Civil Service has prob- 
ability on its side. Most people started off bursting with ill-will 
but found, when it came to the point, that they could think of no 
appropriately humiliating job to offer to their late oppressor. Guy 
Kendall indicated the nature of this impasse when he wrote: 


“Employment? Why, your claims to be employed 
Are just what most employers would avoid ; 
Officiousness and irresponsibility 
In trade don’t earn the hall-mark of utility ; 
With your keen insight, for one place alone 
*Twould seem you're fitted—God Almighty’s own ; 
Or, since our genuineness you're apt to try, 
I've little doubt you might well qualify 
As advocatus (yes !) diaboli.” 
R. Kennard-Davis solved the problem by discerning in the R.P.O. 
a passion for pedestrianism and the open road and ending * J hope 
to hear of you as a rural postman tramping the remoter parts of 
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What closer observation of Nature could you read about than 
this strange incident of being literally eye-to-eye with a courting 
hedgehog? An item typical of the unusually interesting feature Wild 
Life and Tame in the Countryman. 


Among the many other articles in the new issue, you will enjoy A 
Mobile Fig Forest. My Village, In the Country and Out of It; 
photographs, drawings, poetry, correspondence. You'll find rich and 
varied reading in this Review of rural life for country people who 
live it, and townspeople who love it. 
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Wales . . . your rugged features tanned and glowing, as yoy 
gaze with pity on the pallid degenerates who glide past you jp 
their Rolls Royces.” R. B. Browning—not the only competitor tg 
suggest that the R.P.O. should become a garage hand and work g 
petrol pump—started well but tailed off ; Eric Overell’s offer of q 
post on the staff of an experimental school called “ Ewsharpt” 
(“ | have special classes in which children are prevented from doing 
normal and natural things ~) had more logic than most ; and R, § 
Stanier felt that the wretched man had better become an umpire 
since “ you consistently put into practice the fundamental principle 
of good umpiring—when in doubt, say ‘ No.” But on the whole 
the standard was not very high. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(G. E. ASSINDER) 
My DEAR SIMPKIN, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th instant 
It has already occurred to me that suitable personnel stemming from 
the de-control of petrol would assist the general viability of other 
departments. Several alternative avenues of employment within the 
Service may be explored and you may care to consider a post with 
my own department in the Ministry of National Insurance or in the 
Iron and Steel Board (in process of formation) or the Timber Contro| 
(in process of disintegration). Long-term appointments are antici- 
pated in all three. 

Confidentially, | am recommending to the Permanent Under. 
Secretary the formation of a department to handle applications for 
powered invalid chairs (teak) for incapacitated insurees residing not 
less than ten miles from a scheduled transport point (see sub.sect, 
18B 1(3)). I should need further staff if this eventuates., 

It is anticipated that the overall departmental structure will be on 
a vertical basis and therefore there should be ample room for the re- 
absorption of redundant personnel in this connection in due course. 

If the suggestion is attractive no doubt you will apply through 
the usual channels. 

] trust that I have made myself clear, 

I am, 

Your obedient Servant, 
J. G. PostLesoTHaM, O.B.E, 


SECOND PRIZE 


(Sen. Lor. J. F. Powe t) 
DEAR RACKBRAIN, 

On the occasion of your merciful release I feel that the least | 
can do is to make seme constructive suggestions on your future employ- 
ment. 

There are many possible careers open to a man of your talents. In 
diplomacy your categorical negative might be matched with Russian 
intransigence. Your critical attitude to the written word opens for you 
the field of bock-reviewing. In the police your cynical insight might 
well be of use as a human lie-detector, though for this perhaps you 
might be over-sensitive. Your readiness to give decisions fits you for 
the highest posts in the legal profession. 

But. from our particular association, I think the post you are best 
fitted to fill, if your standards are set by your own ability in performance, 
is that of a Himalayan porter. For some years you have maintained 
that it is reasonable for my wife to walk three miles from a_bus-stop 
with the family’s groceries for a week. You therefore should clearly be 
capable of the porter’s task, or even perhaps of replacing two mules in 
an R.A.S.C, animal transport company. os 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 24 
Set by Gerard Fay 


Mr. T. S. Eliot has explained the form of The Cocktail Party 
in these words: “1 want people to be able to forget that they are 
listening to a poetic play. A present-day audience, which realises 
that it is listening to a play in verse, cannot be expected to have the 
right attitude to what I am trying to do.” A prize of £5, which may 
be divided, is offered for a comment in not more than twelve lines 
of verse on this statement from one of the following : Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Dryden, Whitman, Chesterton or Christopher Fry. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received net later than June 23rd. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of June 30th. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 


Kenya and Dr. Malan 
Sig. —Y our correspondent in his article, Round the Bend in 
Kenya, published in the Spectator of May 26th, makes the following 
on the other hand, not only approached 


special 


statement Kenya electors, 
sir Godfrey Huggins, which is one thing, but Dr. Malan, which is very 
much another, to speak for them to the United Kingdom Government , 
and it is hard to imagine a more stupid blunder. The Electors’ Union 
spokesman has described it to me as “an unoflicial” approach, and an 
embarrassing one, but the Electors’ Union has done nothing that k know 
And the African decides, naturally enough, to judge 


of to disavow It. 
This information ts 


the local European by the company he chooses.” 
somewhat surprising in view of the fact that i personally had told your 
correspondent that Kenya electors had not approached Dr. Malan, if, 
as might be inferred from the above, by electors is meant the Electors’ 
Union. The only approach that | am aware of was a quite independent 
one, and an unofficial one, from an individual in this Colony, which was 
made without the knowledge of the Electors’ Union. 

The article continues: “But the Electors’ Union has done nothing, 
that 1 know of to disavow it.” Your special correspondent cannot have 
been very Observant, for while he was here the following statement was 
published in the East African Standard: “ Major Kendall Ward, execu- 
tive officer of the European Electors’ Union, asked if the Union had 
ever approached South Africa, stated definitely: * No approach whatever 
has been made to South Africa. Any further contacts South are limited 
to Tanganyika and the Rhedesias.’ 

Even before this General Fowkes, a vice-president of the Electors’ 
Union, made a similar announcement at a meeting at Tanga on 
March 31st, which was also reported in the East African Standard. It ts 
unfortunate that your special correspondent, with whom I discussed this 
matter at some length, did not ensure that his facts were correct before 
making such sweeping allegations. [ must reiterate that the Electors’ 
Union has never at any time made any approaches to the South African 
Government, nor is it contemplating such an approach. 

With regard to Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Kenya approach to him was 
by the leader, the chairman and the secretary of the European Elected 
Members Organisation and not either by the Electors’ Union or by 
ekectors of Kenya. The Electors’ Union in fact contacted the United 
Central African Association of Southern Rhodesia, a body to which the 
Electors’ Union has been affiliated for the past two years and with whom 
we have been in regular communication since then.—l am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, KENDALL WArD, 

Executive Officer, The Kenya European Electors’ Union. 

Lambert's Buildings, Delamere Avenue, Nairobi. 

[Our special correspondent writes: “I wrote that the Kenya electors’ 
approach to Dr. Malan was unofficial ; Major Kendall Ward confirms 
this statement. I wrote that it had embarrassed the Electors’ Union ; 
Major Kendall Ward's letter proves me right. I did not say (as Major 
Kendali Ward suggests) that it was the Electors’ Union that approached 
Dr. Malan, and I am glad to learn that 1 was wrong in supposing that 
they have never disavowed that approach. But does the Electors’ Union 
disown the resolution recommending ‘an ever-increasing association 
with the Rhodesias, and further south’? The only country further 
south than the Rhodesias is Dr. Malan’s South Africa. 

“Last week your Nakuru correspondent, Mr. Hill, confirmed my recol- 
lection that in 1923 the Kenya settlers were * prepared to place restraint 
upon a greatly respected Governor’: added (for all that he qualified 
his warning) that * it would be a mistake to assume that the old spirit is 
dead; and wound up by pointing to South Africa’s influence in British 
Africa and to the possibility of the settlers ‘looking south for support.’ 
Are my allegations really so sweeping as Major Kendall Ward says they 


are ? j 
. 
The Derbyshire Hostel 
- 
Sin.——The Derbyshire Education Committee’s decision to establish, as 
part of their provision for the service of youth, a centre for open 


country pursuits, has been criticised in your columns as extravagant and 
know iuthority Janus quotes £17,000 
In round figures White Hall, 


a singular. I do not on what 
as the cost of acquiring the building only. 
which is a good deal less than a mansion, cost £6,000 ; we have had to 
spend £1,500 on eradicating dry rot, and the Ministry of Education has 
approved the spending of £2,500 on repairs and conversion ; new furni- 
ture and equipment will cost a further £1,000. The total initial cost 
is thus £11,000—about half the cost of a gymnasium for a small 


secondary school. Of its running costs it is sufficient to say that it 
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will work on the general lines of a first-rate Youth Hostel. A minimal 
domestic staff will provide the students with one cooked mea] a day ; for 
the rest, they will make their beds, their breakfasts and their sandwiches. 

But this is no time to devise strange new ways of spending five-figure 
sums. What of the project’s “singularity” ? The doctrine that the 
training of the human spirit is incomplete without the kind of physical 
hills and by the sea is not a new one. It is 
as old as Wordsworth. It is as old as Plato. The education of the 
Republic is aristocratic; IL will, therefore, recall Bertrand Russell's 
argument that we shall not achieve a truly egalitarian society until all 
children are given the training for courage traditionally reserved for the 


discipline that ts offered by 


ruling classes. 

Nor is our proposal out of step with this generation. Mr. Eager, who 
has most nobly stat2d much of our case for us, has reminded you of 
the sea school at Aberdovey and the mountain schoo] in Eskdale. The 
background against which Aberdovey and Eskdale and White Hall are 
all to be seen, the foundation on which they are surely based, is much 
It has found its expression in the snowball growth of the 
Youth Hostels movement, the clamant demand for access to moun- 
tains, the establishment of National Parks. White Hall stands in one 
of these parks; it is no small matter that this generation should learn 
their proper use and full enjoyment. 

Janus’s comment on May 26th raises an issue of principle. “A 
rock-climbing school,” he says, “may be an excellent thing in its 
way, but I should have thought its provision was the business of some 
national body, voluntary or official, not of a single county Education 
Committee.” Now the development of pioneer ideas has always been 
the province of local education authorities. It is, perhaps, their most 
significant national contribution. In this sense they are national bodies. 
Neither White Hall nor the ideas which it embodies will be reserved to 
the young people of this county—Yours faithfully, J. L. LONGLAND. 

County Education Office, St. Mary's Gate, Derby. 


broader. 


Three Million Roman Catholics ? 


Sir,—lIt Is always difficult to assess the value of religious statistics, even 
when their precise character is known. The Church of England publishes 
its Easter communion totals and its electoral rolls, together with financial 


returns, confirmation totals, &c. It would be interesting if Janus could 
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The Sporting Tradition 


li PORTING competition has been a factor in the progressive 


refinement of the internal combustion engine since the earliest days of motoring 
and aviation. On Saturday, June 17, the King’s Cup Air Race—senior British 
event of its kind—will be flown over three 62-mile laps from Wolverhampton 
airport, 

Most of the forty competitors are flying light aeroplanes of 
the civilian-trainer or private-owner types—survivors from the pre-war heyday of 
flying for pleasure. All of them will complete the race in under two hours, and 


of them in half that time ; the race is thus short but the struggle to beat 


some 
the handicappers will be exacting in airmanship and in engine durability, 

Thirty or so de Havilland Gipsy engines—small piston units 
They follow in an established King’s Cup 


of relatively low power will take part. 


tradition, for in eighteen races held since the event was instituted by King George V 


in 1922 de Havilland products—aircraft or engines or both—have gained twelve 
wins and 37 out of 64 pl ICES; de Havilland controllable pitch propellers have figured 
in many of these successes. 

lo-day private flying is regrettably, but perhaps unavoidably, 
in a state ol partial €¢ lipse, but the national need for the progressive development 
ot mall aero engines for trainers and branch-line transports persists, The de 


Havilland team under Major Frank Halford, which initiated the Gipsy range 2¢ 


years ago, continues with refinement of the basic design. The same team, out of 
its corporate experience, has in the past nine years developed the jet engines which: 
have come to be adopted more extensively than any other make ; the Goblin and 


Ghost power units ot the Vampire and Venom fighters and of the Comet jet airliner, 


DE HAVILELAR @ 
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tell us how this R.C. three million is made up. Is it an actuarial assess- 
ment based on baptisms ? Does it bear any relation to communicant 
status? Is it an Easter communion figure ? And, if the latter, how 
many are over fourteen years of age, the normal minimum for com- 
munion in most Protestant Churches ? 

From observation through more than twenty years I am inclined to 
ask two further questions: (a) How many are of non-English stock, e.g., 
Irish. Poles, &c.? (b) What proportion are regular (ie., weekly) 
worshippers ? If Janus could secure the publication of such figures he 
would throw valuable light on a social problem of our day.—Yours 
sincerely, r. L. Livermore. 

Morden Rectory, Surrey 


Addison’s Daughter 


Six.—The D.N.B. is right, and who would have it that 
Addison’s only daughter died a lunatic before puberty do her memory 
scant justice. When Addison sought retirement he spent his last 
days at Bilton Hall near Rugby, and it was here that his child was born, 
In Bilton church Janus can find the conclusive proof he asks for, 
if he cares to read the tablet that records her burial here in 1797 at 
the age of eighty. It is only fair to add that it is said that, though 
his daughter could neither speak nor write intelligibly, she possessed 
the ability to recite in part or in foto any of her father’s works.— 


those 


Yours faithfully, Puiie Lewis. 
39 Hillmorton Road, Rugby. 

Sin,—My__ great-great-grandfather often saw and conversed with 
Charlotte Addison when she and her cousin and companion, Miss 
Sill, stayed at Crosby Ravensworth in Westmorland, the birthplace 
of her grandfather, the Dean of Lichfield. She was not an idiot, as 
stated in the Oxford tale, but was, as described by Leslie Stephen 
in the D.N.B., “of rather defective intellect.’ I have a note that 
she died in 1797. 1 am descended from her cousin, Catharine Addison, 


of Joseph Addison.—I am, Sir, yours 
W. W. Farrer 


daughter of Lancelot, a brother 
faithfully, 
Lorton Cockermouth. 


| Icaraee 


The Groundnut Catastrophe 


Sirn,—In my letter published in the Spectator of May 28th, 1948, I 
estimated the cost of the groundnut scheme at £100-150 million, and 
the length of time necessary to carry out the scheme as at least some- 
thing between ten and fifteen years. However, in the light of the know- 
ledge which had meanwhile been gained of the quality of the soil avail- 
able, I later, in a letter which you published in November, 1949, said 
that the project, in order to be fully out, would require the 
expenditure of at least £250 million ; moreover, I said that the estimate 


carried 





“The Spectator,” June 15th, 1850 


The Commemoration at Oxford occupies less space in the 
columns of the Metropolitan journals than usual. A brief half- 
column is given to the spectacle of the principal day, Wednes- 
day ; when the degree of Doctor in Civil Law was conferred on 
the Indian warriors, Gough and Edwardes, on the Oriental 
savant, Major Rawlinson, and on the English sages of the law 
and of physic, Judge Alderson, and Dr. Paris, the President of 
the College of Physicians. Lord Gough's “ heartfelt pleasure, 
mingled with occasional marks of astonishment at the scene 
before him ”—the beautiful building, classically proportioned 
and illustrated, the quaint gorgeousness of some of the 
academic costumes, and the uncontrolled clamour of the 
undisciplined students—are emphatically touched off by the 
reporters; and the “modest demeanour of the gallant 
Edwardes” does not escape their universal eye. The accus- 
tomed licence of applause and sibilation was asserted by the 
students, the more energetically because an order had been 
issued by the Heads and Proctors against the disorderly prac- 
tices which of late years had brought “ great discredit on the 
University *: “ hearty were raised for the Queen, 
“tremendous cheers * for “ the Duke,” and for Lord Brougham 

who enjoys a Momentary exaltation on account of his 
protest against the Royal Commission ; while groans of disgust 
were uttered on the naming of Lord John Russell, the Royal 
Commission, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Palmerston. 


cheers ” 
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of the number of men to be employed has been wrong from the Start, 
and that the operatives, the number of whom. I believe, was originally 
estimated at 10,000, would have to be fifteen times that number, namely 
150.000. 1 believe that these figures and estimates are still correct, 

In my letter I also referred to the “almost incredible ignorance which 
the original planners of this scheme” had displayed. 
through the report drafted by a House of Commons Select Committee, 
learned a littke more about the sort of “ planning” on the strength of 
which, so far, £34 million has been spent. We are told that the ground. 
nut scheme was based on the findings of the Wakefield mission, and that 
this body “ got their data from the best sources available to them and 
formed their conclusions.” We are, therefore, confronted with the fact 
that somebody told a committee called the “ Wakefield mission” some- 
thing which this “ mission” repeated to the Minister of Food who, in 
turn, repeated it to Parliament—and that this repetition of information, 
derived (anonymously) “from the best sources available,” was called 
a “ plan,” and that as a result £34 million of the people’s money was 
spent—and lost. One is reminded of the Panama scandal of fifty years 
ago, where, however, much smaller amounts were at stake, and thos 
who had squandered them were private entrepreneurs who, because of 
their private status, were sent to prison. The Panama project itself 
proved later to be sound and practicable, when properly financed and 
administered. The same may turn out to be true of the groundnut scheme 

The lesson which—one may dare to hope—will be learned from the 
groundnut debacle is the tragic fallacy of what the British Labour 
Party's leaders call (or believe to be) * planning.” It would be impossible 
to expose this greatest logical error of economico-political thinking ina 
short letter. It can only be said that this groundnut scheme catastrophe 
constitutes a model example of the principle that economic development 
and the rule of law must go together, if the very foundations of the 
State’s social frame are not to be destroyed by bankruptcy. 


We ha ve now, 


The rule 


of law prescribes. rightly, severe punishment for those who dissipate 
assets not belonging te them, through fraud, recklessness or care- 
lessness. A “planned economy™ which turns out to be practically 


nothing but a course of instruction, costing hundreds of millions, to 

teach young and inexperienced politicians the technique of business 

management, must. naturally, end in a catastrophe for the State and for 

the people.—lI am, Sir. yours truly. FREDERICK JELLINECK, 
705 ¢ arrington House, Hertford Strect, Wu 


The Atomic Secret 


Sin,—In your issue of May 19th you state that Messrs. Bevin, Acheson 
and Schuman at the London Conference underlined the need for a closer 
co-ordination of joint resources, both economic and military. But you 
omit to notice that this reads oddly in view of the determination ot the 
Senate Committee at Washington to refuse the renewed application for 
disclosure of the mechanism of the atomic bomb. 


You might have pointed out that good grounds exist for such a dis- 
In the first place, it is worth recalling that at the beginning of 
World War II British operations were greatly hampered by mines sown 
in the Straits of Dover and the Thames estuary. To discover how t 
neutralise these, it was essential that an unexploded mine should be 
retrieved. When this had been done, the experts speedily found means 
of overcoming the peril. After all, the inhabitants of Britain are more 
than 3,000 miles nearer the Russian airstrips than is the eastern sea- 
board of the United States, and an unexploded Russian atomic bomb 
will be difficult to procure. 


closure. 


Secondly, of the £780 million budgeted for defence expenditure during 
the current fiscal year, £280 million have been allocated to scientific 
research and production. Some of the latter might be diverted to defence, 
properly so called, if the atomic secret were disclosed. For greater 
efficiency in the conduct of World War II scientific and engineering 
research was undertaken in the United States exclusively, and since 1945 
Anglo-American arrangements have been such that research in Great 
Britain has been directed in the main to the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

Cumulatively these seem to be very good reasons indeed for the dis- 
closure of the secret of the bomb by one ally to another. Unless the 
closer co-ordination you speak of requires this, it simply does not make 
sense.—Yours faithfully, CHARLES B. COLLINS. 


The Progress of Archaeology 


Sir.—In his review of my Hundred Years of Archaeology, Professor 
Hawkes complains that I am unfair to some of my contemporaries; 
he himself errs on the other side in his references to Professor Piggott 


and myself. He cites Professor Piggott's Progress of Archaeology, 
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which does not appear in my bibliography, and cannot with pro- 
priety be described, as he dees, as a forerunner in the “thirties of 
a book. for the very good reason that it does not exist. There 
as sucn a book: it is an invention of Professor Hawkes—an 
greeable invention, perhaps a conflation of Piggott’s Progress of 
Early Man and Casson’s Progress of Ar haeol« gy, with a touch of 
Childe’s Progress and Arc haeology—but an invention for all that. 

Nor can I claim to sustain the credit Professor Hawkes gives me 
for having produged the only post-war book on the history of pre- 
Ceram’s Gétter, Griiber und Gelehrte: Roman der Arché- 
ologie Was published in 1949, while Payot re-issued in 1948-49 an 
entirely revised and rewritten edition of Marcel Brion’s La Résur- 
ection des Villes Mortes. These two works, which go far to fill 
come of the lacunae in my book of which I am only too painfully 
aware, should be on the shelves of all interested in the development 
of our knowledge about the prehistoric past—Yours, &e., 

91, John’s College, Cambridge. Giyn E. DANIEL. 


never W 


history. 


Russian Exploits 


Siz—When my eye caught sight of the last item in A Spectator's 
Notebook in your issue of June 2nd, I could hardly think it had been 
written by my old friend Janus It is not worthy of him. Russians, 
like other peoples, have great deeds to their credit. True, they are 
human, like ourselves. But I seem to remember a shipwreck in the 
Arctic seas and the marooned passengers being saved by Russian 
eroplanes. Those whom I have met in their own country certainly were 
not of a type to make much of their deeds, any more than we should 
be.—Yours sincerely, A. P. L. COTTERELL. 

2 Wilton Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Meals on Trains 


Sin—Apropos of Janus’s remarks about the cost of meals on British 

Railways, it may not be irrelevant to state that, in Ireland, where 

the cost of living is higher, lunch on the train to Dublin costs 4s. 6d. 

(with coffee), and tea 2s. At these prices the meals are excellent and well 

served.—Yours, &c.. W. M. A. Jones. 
The Re val School Raphoe. 


Dean Inge and the League 


Sin—Janus is not quite correct in his recollection of what Dean 
Inge said at Geneva. (The sermon was preached on the occasion of 
the Ninth Assembly of the League of Nations, and the text was 
James tii, 16-18.) The great Dean said: “The unruly wills and 
affections of sinful men are the material on (not * with’) which the 
League has to work.” There is, I think, a distinction —Yours faithfully, 
45 Westhank Road, Birkenhead. J. W. G. Westwoon. 


Miss Virginia Graham 


Sin.—Although it is but rarely that I am tempted to visit a cinema, I 

feel it is only Miss Graham's due to record the pleasure derived from her 
felicitously worded film appraisals. More than any other Spectator 

feature. they can be relied upon to “leave one in a happy gurgling 

mood.”"— Yours faithfully, A. R. BARBOUR SIMPSON. 
Hillstone School, Malvern. 


Centenarian Subscribers 


Sin—The other day I had a letter from Mrs. Hazell, of Leyton, who is 
now in her 104th year. sending me the contents of her missionary box, 
and telling me that she has supported the Church Missionary Society for 
ninety successive years, and she wondered whether she was our oldest 
supporter. I was sorry to have to disappoint her, because Miss Lunn, of 
Cheltenham, who celebrated her 104th birthday in March this year, signed 
a seven-year covenant with the Society two years ago on her 102nd 
birthday. A relative, informing me of this fact, says that Miss Lunn is 
in excellent health. and has every hope of fulfilling her covenant. I just 
wondered whether these two cases are a record, or whether, in order to 
ensure longevity, it is necessary to subscribe to the Church Missionary 
Society.—Yours faithfully, D. J. Witson-HAFFENDEN. 
Financial and Adminisirative Secretary, 
Church Missionary Society. 
6 Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A THING one always means to do but never does—such is my expericnce—4 
is to test popular weather prophecies. Now this year, as everyone has 
noticed, the ash was very late and the oak early. 1 do not remember to 
have noticed so wide an interval. Even to-day the ashes lag. There is, 
I imagine, no likelihood that a “ splash” or a “soak” in succeeding 
months is predictable. Rhyme rather than reason is probably the origin 
of the prognostic. I am strongly in favour of rhyme as against 
one school of alleged versifiers, but it is a plausible theory that the 
attractions of rhyme are the chief, or sole, reason for a number of the 
doggerel lines into which weather prophecies have been concentrated, 
In regard to “ash” and “oak” contrary versions are, I think, in 
existence. Either may portend wet. 


Matchless Trees 

On the subject of trees the Forestry Commission have just decided to 
put the poplars on the map. They have offered quite substantial bribes 
for the planting of this tribe in lines. The wood is desired by match 
makers. I remember an American saying to me sententiously in the 
first war (when imports of the right wood had failed): “ England is the 
only country where they make matches with asbestos sticks.” I happen 
to have been engaged of late in cutting down, cutting up and splitting 
with wedges a number of various poplars planted as nurses, and have 
been astonished at the length of the fibres and even their tensile strength, 
The logs from the split trunks have burnt rapidly with a clear bright 
flame. Incidentally these poplars have been cut down after the sap had 
begun to rise for the reason that by such timing you avoid the growth 
of innumerable suckers. I read the other day a bitter lament—and from 
a countryman—that his paddock became a wood after he had felled 
an elm. The undesired sequel would have been quite avoided if his 
large tree had been felled in late spring, when the bole was “in tiny 
leaf.” In general it may be said that all woods are useful for particulat 
purposes, though a great number are still outrageously despised, 


The Science of Birds 

That most highly skilled and affectionate observer of birds, E. W. 
Hendy, concludes an otherwise most charming and characteristic book 
(More About Birds, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) with a whole 
hearted onset upon the scientific school of bird-watchers or, as they 
would prefer to say, ornithologists. I cannot help agreeing with him 
profoundly. Watching birds is first of all an aesthetic occupation 
enjoyed by the whole population, at least in some measure. Now some 
writers of late so despise the aesthetic side that they suggest contempt 
of it. Even more than this, they may succeed even in damaging our 
aesthetic pleasure. Detailed descriptions of how a robin reacts, sexu- 
ally and polemically, to a stuffed specimen set up in his territory actu- 
ally robs the bird of its charm. As for the scientific results of such 
forms of enquiry, they consist chiefly of rather more dogmatic and 
therefore more erroneous theories on the origin of song or such foolish- 
ness. The too scientific observer is as bad as the too scientific odlogist, 


John Innes 

A beautiful country house, in a setting of singularly beautiful trees, 
has just been opened as the home of the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution. The name is familiar to most gardeners through the wide 
popularity of the John Innes compost which has made growth from seed 
a much surer business. What interests me in its methods is the interaction 
of pure and applied science. The research workers discovered by 
practice which apples are congenial neighbours. A Cox bears better 
near a James Grieve or Worcester Pearmain or several other fond com- 
panions. Such practical work in orchards lead on to the study of the 
inwardness of fertility and heredity, and all manoer of useful practical 
results are likely to issue. So it becomes a question, often begged, 
whether theory more fruitfully benefits practice or practice theory. 


In the Garden 


I once ventured to claim that the finest of all flowering shrubs was 
such an unpruned rose as Zephyrine Drouhin. Today one bush of mine 
has well over 300 flowers. A writer in the always admirable journal of 
the R. H. S. bravely stated that “hard pruning of roses is more often 
a failure than a success,” and went on to recommend particular 
Hybrid Teas and Perpetuals as large bushes some five or six feet high. 
His dozen includes such common and much-suffering varieties as Betty 
Uprichard, General McArthur, Ulrich Brunner and Red Letter Day. 
From his list I have tried with success Ophelia and Hugh Dickson ; but 
still think the thornless Zephyrine the best of all in sweetness of scent 
and floriferous quality. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


HERE is almost a generation between Dr. C. M. Bowra, 

the Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and John Heath-Stubbs, a 

writer in his early thirties with three or four books of highly 
finished poems to his credit ; and it would be very easy to fill these 
two columns with praise of Bowra’s lucid and unobtrusive scholar- 
ship, reserving only a final paragraph in which to castigate Heath- 
Stubbs. For whereas Bowra, in each of these Harvard lectures 
here reprinted, succeeds in saying something perfect, complete and 
illuminating about the poet he is considering, Heath-Stubbs seems 
to combine an intuitive understanding of certain kinds of poetry 
With a perverse talent for collecting mutually irreconcilable reasons 
to explain his tastes. But the important thing about his standpoint 
is that he realises how very mysterious a force the poetic imagina- 
tion is. Bowra’s is the easier task, because he finds less that stands 
in need of explanation. 

Both men, significantly, have applied themselves to the revalua- 
tion of the Romantic tradition, which, despite repeated attempts 
to break with it, has not seriously weakened its hold on our literature 
in the last hundred and fifty years. For notwithstanding the efforts 
of Matthew Arnold, of Robert Bridges and of T. S. Eliot to supply 
the theoretical basis for a new classicism, most of our contemporary 
poetry is written in the implicit belief that “the primary Imagina- 
tion is the living Power and prime Agent of all human perception.” 
This definition of Coleridge’s is cited by Bowra, though, I feel, 
without a full acceptance of its implications. He subscribes with 
more conviction to Coleridge’s other statement, that the writing of 
poetry is “a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of 
creation.” 

For Bowra a poet is essentially a creator; the order of reality 
perceived by the imagination and bodied forth in the act of creation 
concerns him less. He avoids metaphysics. Heath-Stubbs on the 
other hand considers poetry “a species of mythology or significant 
dream.” For him the poet has access to layers of experience 
beneath the conscious mind, which are not his alone but are the 
property of mankind in general. He does not go as far as the 
surrealists and claim that symbolism derived from this level should 
be understood by any reader, in the light of our common heritage 
of dreams. Poetry, for him, must satisfy the intellect and the senses 
together. But the important thing is that Heath-Stubbs sees the 
imagination to be in contact with another order of reality, which 
he locates in the “ unconscious” mind, whereas Bowra thinks of 
this same imagination as an autonomous creator. 

Heatf-Stubbs is chiefly concerned with the lesser poets of the 
Victorian age, who were subject to bad dreams. These he ascribes, 
of course, to their uneasy consciences, and finds the cause of their 
unease in the corrupt nature of capitalist society Coleridge's 
“primary agent” is distorted by the bleak materialism of the 
industrial age. Every Romantic poet should rightly, therefore, be a 
radical. The implication is that by political change an order of 
society might be founded in which finer poetry would be written 
by poets not in conflict with their surroundings. Bowra is guilty 
of no such crudities. Though not concerned with the reality behind 
appearances, perceived by the poet in the act of creation, he is aware 
that insight and imagination are a single faculty ; that when the poet 
is building an imaginary world he is at the same time drawing 
nearer to an understanding of the real one. On Byron's “ Don 
Juan,” on the debt to the Greeks of “ Prometheus Unbound” and 
of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” on the interrelations of Wordsworth's 
Ode” and Coleridge’s “ Dejection,” Bowra makes 
observations ; his of Christina 


“ Immortality 
most penetrating 
Rossetti, too, is not only timely but charming. 


reassessment 


Io Keats alone does Bowra do less than justice, and that because 


The Romantic Imagination. By C. M. Bowra. (Oxford University 


Press. 18s.) 
The .Darkling Plain. By John Heath-Stubbs. (Eyre and Spottis- 
Woode. 10s. 6d.) 





in the last year of his life Keats was feeling towards an apprehensio, 
of reality that strains the limits of Coleridge's definition and Bowra’s 
inter pretation of it. It is less important to know just what sort 
of Grecian urn he was visualising, and what his attitude was j 
the Hellenic past—though here Bowra is most interesting—thag jp 
understand Keats’ conception of beauty and timelessness. Timeleg. 
ness for him was not, as it is for Bowra, the timelessness of a wor 
of art which “transcends time by making a single moment kag 
for ever "—or rather it is that and something more. “ Time,” says 
Meister Eckhart, “is what keeps the light from reaching us.” 4 
moment of timeless vision enabled Keats to see his urn, and through 
it the world, in this light of eternity that Eckhart speaks of, to ge 
its beauty, or essence, as a timeless whole. It is as if, having always 
viewed it from a single angle, or at a single moment in time, he 
was suddenly able to see it from all sides, to comprehend its whok 
existence at once. 

Heath-Stubbs does not consider Keats. He gives his first atten. 
tion to the Romantics of the second generation, to Darley, Beddog 
and Hood. Then, excluding Tennyson and Browning, he moves on 
to Patmore, the Pre-Raphaelites, Hopkins and Yeats, accepting or 
dismissing the poets of the nineteenth century according to his 
sympathies and his ill-assorted collection of theories. The pages he 
devotes to Thomson’s “City of Dreadful Night” are remarkable 
for their tempered and well-reasoned enthusiasm. He can see the 
effectiveness of Thomson’s slow build-up, and the religious quality 
of that mind which so furiously rejected religion. He is equally 
discerning in his praise of Hawker’s “ Quest of the Sangraal,” an 
Arthurian legend with a rugged strength and occasional magniticence 
of phrase. His prejudices, however, betray him at times. into 
absurdity. As a Jungian—or is he a Freudian here ?—he praises 
Hood for recording his nightmares, while dismissing him as a comic 
poet. Then, as a Socialist, he awards a medal to Hopkins for 
“clearly and unflinchingly estimating what was the real condition 
of the working class in his time,” and gives Browning a black mark 
for failing to do so. 

Browning, in fact, collects a positive splatter of black marks, 
which might with greater justification go to the critic himself In 
“A Death in the Desert” and “Caliban upon Setebos,” Heath- 
Stubbs complains, neither intuitive faith nor honesi doubt speaks 
clearly. But Browning’s supreme merit, surely, is that for him 
there are several ways of interpreting any set of facts, and that 
neither faith nor doubt, in his view, tells the whole story. He earns 
Heath-Stubbs’s further disapproval by his “ pseudo-Elizabethan” 
diction. Yet this wayward critic is prepared to pass the language 
of Doughty’s archaic epics and of “The Testament of Beauty,” 
and quotes with pleasure a passage from Hopkins which reads like 
a snap translation from the Anglo-Saxon. His book is uneven, 
prejudiced and careless. Yet it is the work of a man with a tru: 
feeling for poetry, and some understanding of the world to which 
certain poets have, at rare moments, limited access. If ever he were 
to discard his present critical apparatus and outgrow his addiction 
to bad dreams, he might be a considerable critic. 


Bowra speaks, as ever, out of his unrivalled knowledge of poetry, 
extending from the Greeks to contemporaries throughout Europe 
and the Americas. He seems to read without reference to any 
previous criticism, and to interpret each familiar poem in the light 
of his own insight alone, which fails him only once, in the case of 
Keats. His is the anonymity of true scholarship. One 
nothing of his prejudices or preferences; and if he rather ovet- 
rates the poetry of Poe, it is difficult to say whether it is out of 
compliment to his transatlantic audience, or out of his own addiction 
to violence in poetry, demonstrated in some of his previous essay 
on the moderns. He can show you a familiar landscape—and by 
a miracle you have never seen it so clearly before! But should 
you stumble in the footsteps of Heath-Stubbs you may be rewarded 
with an unexpected view into territory a little beyond that habitually 
mapped by the critics. J. M. COHEN. 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 





How fast 
can we roll out the steel ? 


A modern rolling mill can turn out continuous strip steel from 
white hot slabs at the rate of 2,000 feet a minute — faster 
than a mancanrun. By modern methods and skilled work 
the steel industry is constantly breaking production records, 


QO 


Bowe, 
HOW many kinds of steel Vs. 
does Britain make ? 


Hundreds of different kinds of 
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steel are being made, each for a 
special purpose, by firms among the 
S00 in the British steel industry. 
Think of the complexity of an in- 
dustry whose firms make every- 
thing from pipe-lines to hairsprings, 
from bridges to surgical instru- 
ments, for use all over the world. 
Steel manufactures account for 
nearly half the nation’s export 
earnings. 





WHERE is the trail of 
the Mounties ? 


In British Columbia, the steel in- 
dustry has recently won a contract 
for rails to extend the Pacific Great 


WHERE do steel tubes 
tap desert oil ? 


In the Middle East thousands of 
miles of steel pipe-line carry many 
million tons of oil every yeas 
through mountains and desert. 
Within the past year the British 
Steel industry has won contracts 
for oil pipe-lines all over the world 
against world competition. British 
steel prices compare favourably 
with any in Europe or America. 
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Eastern Railway northwards. When the new system is complete, it will 














open up the vast resources of the Peace River country — at present 
without road or rail connection with the rest of the province —and 
save a journey by water of several days for freight. This is just anothes 
example of the steel industry’s contribution to our export drive. 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Ambassador Admiral 


I Was There. By Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy. With a foreword 
by President Truman, (Gollancz. 245.) 


Tue sub-title describes this book admirably ; it is “ the personal story 
of the Chief of Staff to Presidents Roosevelt and Truman based on 
his notes and diaries made at the time.” It is highly personal in 
that it preserves his own day-to-day views and his tmmed.ate 
reactions to the momentous events in the direction of which he was 
playing a part. It has all the documentary value, as well as all the 
transient interest, of this type of publication. The story begins in 
January, 1941, when the Admiral, in comfortable semi-retirement 
as Governor of Puerto Rico, was suddenly summoned by his old 
friend President Roosevelt to accept the somewhat incongruous 
post of American Ambassador at Vichy. Two months after he 
relinquished this post in May, 1942, Roosevelt appointed him as 
his Chief of Staff with membership of the Joint Chiefs of Staif 
In April, 1945, Truman kept him on in the same capacity, and he 
continued until March, 1949, but the story here recorded ends with 
the Potsdam Conference. 

Historically, the interest of the Admiral’s story is two-fold. There 

is the special interest of his difficult and unhappy task at Vichy ; 
and there is the general interest of the light which he throws on the 
higher direction of the war and on the series of conferences at 
Washington, Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam between 
1943 and 1945. All the time, as the Admiral insists, “ 1 was there.” 
We now have some more detailed information as well as a further 
personal eye-witness account of what took place at these momentous 
meetings. There is not much in these later sections which is new or 
sensational, but there are revealing personal judgements, sometimes 
very shrewd and sometimes slightly biased, on his colleagues and 
his Allies. He is much less than just in his remarks about Lord 
Wavell, and his silences about Lord Montgomery are eloquent. 
dis persistent suspicions about British imperialist intentions read 
oddly enough now. He emphasises that within a month of D-Day 
there was a definite impasse between the American and British 
Chiefs of Staff” about the flank attack from southern France. His 
summary of the reasons for the impasse are naive: “It was a 
part of the long story of the differing attitudes of the British and 
Americans toward the war. We were concentrating on the early 
defeat of Nazi Germany. The British wished to defeat the Nazis, 
but at the same time to acquire for the Empire post-war advantages 
in the Balkan States.” His ignorance that Mauritius is a British 
island seems surprising in an admiral ; he even, in 1942, proposed 
to Roosevelt that it should be “ occupied by the Allies.” 

But the main interest and novelty of the book lie in his account 
of his embassy at Vichy, and it is here that his shortcomings for that 
delicate and difficult task he had to perform become most manifest. 
He did not speak French, though he could follow it if it was spoken 
slowly. He had no special knowledge of French affairs. His chief 
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qualifications for the post were that President Roosevelt trusted him 
and hoped that he would get along well with Marshal Pétain. This 
he seems to have done, largely because he shared the Marshal's 
defeatist attitude about France. He admits that he approached the 
task with less enthusiasm than any previous duty, and he accepted 
as his main job “ to be a ‘ watchdog’ to try to prevent France from 
extending any aid to Germany beyond what was required by the 
Armistice agreement.” Although he soon got to distrust Darlan, 
he found him “very friendly, and as one sailor to another we 
‘talked shop’ easily.” 

He never went into the occupied zone during his sixteen months 
in France, and his voluntary confinement to the defeatist and 
attentiste milieu of Vichy may in part explain his consisten: failure 
to understand the forces of French resistance and the appeal of the 
Gaullist movement. Not that he understood aftentisme well either, 
for he can record that he believed that “ General Franco, while 
desiring to appear neutral in the war, really was on the side of the 
Allies.” But de Gaulle was quite beyond his comprehension, and 
he regarded him as a British agent of considerable nuisance-value to 
Vichy and to the Allies but of little to the Germans. 

It is significant that his distrust of de Gaulle links up with his 
suspicions of British imperialism. 

“ There were many evidences that a large segment of the British 
Government regarded the Mediterranean as a vital and legitimate 
British preserve and were most unhappy to see the United States 
taking the leading role in that area. The British Government had 
long been supporting General de Gaulle, and it must have been 
uncomfortable for London to find Admiral Darlan using the title 
of * High Commissioner * in North Africa, with their own favourite 
still on the sidelines ” 

The central character in this whole story is perhaps the most 
interesting and significant revelation of the book—the prejudiced, 
patriotic old sea-dog himself, thrown into the most complex 
political issues of all time with but little political training, and 
groping his way through them with mixed success by a combination 
of hard-headed shrewdness and native wit. Perhaps a_ subtler 
politician would not have done much better at the Vichy Embassy ; 
it was after all a holding action, and that the Admiral could fully 
understand. Davip THOMSON. 


Writer and Steel-Worker 


The Yellow Rock. By Peter Donnelly, 
10s. 6d.) 


PeTeR DONNELLY is a steel-worker who writes extremely well. His 
life—a childhood on a farm in Ireland, seven years at a college. 
then various odd jobs ending up in the steelworks at Barrow— 
has not so far been a particular interesting one, and his greatest 
gift as a writer is that he knows exactly how not to bore In the 
hands of a clumsy autobiographer how tedious would have been 
those anecdotes of Irish village life, how trite his gradual discovery 
of literature, how stodgy the descriptions of the Trade Union 
meetings of his middle years. There is nothing tedious, trite or 
stodgy about Mr. Donnelly. He must be a most likable man. His 
qualities show through his own half-mocking travesty of them. He 
says he is conceited ; he is not in the least conceited. He says that 
he has always been happy; there is a strong and engaging streak 
of melancholy in him. He says that as boy and man he has been 
a failure ; if this is so, seldom can there have been a more attractive 
juvenile delinquent, nor an adult ne’er-do-well with so little bitter- 
ness and so much bounce. 

He would have liked to have been a priest, a farmer, a professional 
writer—anything but a worker in heavy industry. To while away 
the slack hours in the steel-mill he has two occupations. He is 
either thinking how pleasant it would be to spend the afternoon 
ploughing ; or he is evolving a most elaborate and quite impractic- 
able scheme for the workers to buy up the steel-mill out of their 
wages. But most of the time, one suspects, he is writing in his head. 
Such phrases as “ The mountains . . . like plump wenches, dipping 
their toes in the blue water” or “ The noise (of the factory) was 
glass through which I watched the faces of my friends” do not 
spring unsought from typewriter keys, nor are they concocted in 
public bars after working hours. They are turned on the slow 
lathes of the mind. The eyes with which he observes so acutely the 
characters and incidents of his daily life are not closed to a slit 
by justifiable cynicism, but are wide open with amusement and 
surprise. What he remembers, or at least, all that he records, of 
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The Young Lag SIR LEO PAGE 


Juvenile crime is front-page news, and no one is better qualified to discuss 
its causes and remedies than Sir Leo. This deeply human study is illus- 
trated by case-histories of 23 ‘young lags.’ ‘Excellent. —BERTRAND 
RUSSELL: B.B.C. ‘Every man or woman concerned with the upbring- 
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do well to read Sir Leo’s book.’—Evening News. 18/- 
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go to make up a gloriously amusing and engaging book—it is not 
difficult to think of the right reader : it is impossible to imagine the 
wrong one. well illustrated 12/6 
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the great depression when he was seeking for job after job is the 
difficulty of knowing how to begin his answers to advertisements, 
“1 wish to apply,” “ Lapply,” “ lL hereby apply,” with none of which 
painful variations was he in the least successful. Eventually he sold 
vacuum cleaners, for a fortnight. 

There is a serious side to this book which should not be missed 
As a particularly gifted observer who won the unguarded friendship 
of his fellow-workers, he has much of interest to say about their 
attitude to their jobs, their managers and each other. He speaks 
as one of them, but not for them. He has his own ideas. It may 
be that Mr. Donnelly is not a very profound thinker, but there is 
no doubt that he is a born writer. It is for that reason that on 
finishing the book, one recalls paragraphs like the one that begins 
“IT remember a lad called Biff" and the description of the sun's rays 
breaking through the black-out of the vast steel-sheds “in brilliant 
shafts which stretched like giant harp strings from wall to wall,” 
more than his theories on reforming the small part of the world 
which is all that he has had time to know. NiGet NICOLSON 


Burckhardt and Rubens 


Recollections of Rubens. By Jacob Burckhardt. Edited by H. G: 
The Hague, translated by Mary Hottinger. (Phaidon Press. tos. 6d.) 


rson, 


IN some dark recess of my library I preserve a soiled volume of 
Burckhardt’s Cicerone which, in my younger days, was the vade 
mecum of the art-traveller in Italy. The green stains which deface 
the brown covering remind me of the severe storm which caught 
us, far from any shelter, as we were crossing the hills between 
Volterra and San Gimignano—my knapsack being green, and no 
longer waterproof. I shall never be grateful enough for Cicerone, a 
scholarly guide-book, a pocket encyclopaedia, containing a complete 
history of Italian art, in which the reader, through an ingenious 
system of references, could find out in a moment all he wished to 
know about any artist and exactly where his works could be seen, 
a treasure of knowledge and conciseness. 

The great Swiss critic’s reputation does not rest alone on this 
invaluable guide-book. His standard work, The Civilisation of the 
Renaissance, is even better known today, and, no doubt, the present 
translation of Erinnerungen aus Rubens will meet with the same 
popularity. It consists of a series of separate essays published in 
1898, a year after the author’s death, and gives us a far more 
enlightening description of the master’s art than the more ponderous 
volumes which have appeared since that date. For Burckhardt 
wears well ; he is one of those rare art-critics who do not appear out 
of date, like Fromentin or de Goncourt whom the Phaidon Press 
is also reviving. These were great men of letters who wrote about 
art; they were bound by the taste of their generation, not only 
with regard to the works praised or criticised, but also by their 
style, the way in which they expressed such praise or criticism. 
Burckhardt, on the other hand, was not a poet or a “ littérateur ” 
interested in art; he was an art-student eager to impart to other 
students the enormous knowledge he had accumulated His admira 
tion for the great Fleming does not express itself in ecstatic adjectives 
or striking metaphors. He does not try to emulate the maste;z by 
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translating into words the untranslatable composition, movement 
and colour of his masterpieces. He takes us quietly by the hang 
and leads us through the landscape of Rubens’ works, pointing 
here to a tree, there to a sunset, and everywhere to the movement 
of men and beasts; he leads us also through the palaces and 
churches of seventeenth-century Europe, covered with religious, 
allegorical and historical decorations. 

These “ reminiscences ” should be considered as a kind of guide. 
book, in spite of the fact that the order of contents is lrequently 
broken up. First, the essays succeed each other in chronological 
order—* Rubens in Italy,” “ Return to Antwerp,” “ Growing Fame,” 
“Rubens as Diplomat,” “His Family,” etc. But our guide soon 
tires of following a definite plan. He does not attempt to describe 
the works one by one, as they appear above the historical horizon, 
He lumps them together according to subject, here under “ nudes,” 
male and female, there the pufti and the children, then the religious 
pictures, then mythology, “ rapes,” allegories, “ horses,” etc. We 
may fancy the patient student, towards the end of his life, surrounded 
with documents, and when these fail him, closing his eyes and 
remembering . remembering. And where is the Rubens expert 
today who could remember so much, so accurately and with such 
sensitive perspicacity ? 

This clear-sightedness is all the more remarkable since Burckhardt 
shared many of the prejudices of his time. As a true son of the 
Renaissance he was ill equipped to appreciate the revolution which 
took place in Rubens’ art because his mind was still dominated by 
an abstract ideal of classical beauty. Dealing with the problem of 
Rubens’ female nudes, he writes: “ He has given us a very curious 
personal confession of the bounds of the beautiful, which were 
for him set so wide, in the famous picture known as * Het Pelsken,’ 
in the Vienna Gallery, which shows his wife, Helen Fourment, on 
her way to the bath.” Burckhardt explains that we are so fascinated 
by Helen's “ quite wonderful body” and “ most delicious head” 
that “ we overlook the fact that the movement and form of the legs 
and the bladdery pouches of skin on her knees are anything but 
perfect.” (The italics are mine.) Now we (that is all Renaissance 
or classical-minded people) may overlook this fact, but evidently 
Rubens did not, because he took great trouble to emphasise it, 
Consciously or subconsciously he must have felt that those knees 
were “right,” not because they corresponded to a set pattern of 
beautiful knees, but simply because they were part of Helen, with 
the head and body and the rest of her Titian did not impart such 
realistic features to his “ Girl in the Fur Cloak,” because he never 
individualised his sitters to the same extent. He had not, like 
Rubens, broken loose from the classical tradition. 

This is only one of the many examples one might take from this 
book to show that Burckhardt’s instinct was surer than his philo- 
sophy, and that his taste for life and movement brought him within 
Rubens’ magic circle almost against his better judgement. This 
translation of Burckhardt’s last book and of the letters appended 
to it fulfils a most useful purpose, and the editor deserves the thanks 
of all those interested in Rubens’ art. Some improvements might, 
however, be suggested in view of reprints: Notes, correcting errors 
of fact, should be placed at the bottom of the page : the illustrations 
should be completed (there are only 140 plates while 200 works are 
mentioned and described in the text); and the four plates in 
inadequate colour are an unnecessary concession to the bad taste 
of people who are not likely to purchase this book. 

EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


An Unstable World 


Comments on European History 
6d.) 


From Napoleon to Stalin. 
By A, Jj. P. Taylor. 


THE title of Mr. Taylor’s new book might have led us to hope for 
a coherent study of the last century and a half as judged by him. 
While he claims the coherence of the rather vague “ underlying 
theme ” of “the search for stability in an unstable world,” From 
Napoleon to Stalin consists of another collection of essays mainly 
published previously as book reviews. As a reviewer Mr. Taylor 1s 
well-known to behave rather like a nervous dog who barks furiously 
at every vehicle passing the house, and then for no reason at all 
allows something past without making any disturbance. 

For instance, when Dr. Schacht (of all people) declares in his 
Abrechnung mit Hitler that he was never moved by enthusiasm 
for the Fiihrer Mr. Taylor meekly believes him. Now I lived in 
Berlin in 1931 when several friends of mine, both British and German 
financial experts and others, saw a good deal of Dr. Schacht ; to one 
and all of them he insisted with anything but calm that Hitler was 
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a genius and the one man destined to be Germany's saviour Indeed, has been other than Italian for many a long day. From Napoleon t 14 B 


there can be little doubt that these assertions of his helped to make fo Stalin is dominated by “the German problem”; it Naturally | s!men 
Hitler Chancellor of the Reich. Knowledge of circumstances of includes a good many reviews of recent French memoirs and aj fs & 
this kind tend to shake one’s faith in Mr. Taylor. Further, From rather unexpectedly—two delightful British studies, one of Log § sel 


Napoleon to Stalin makes a slipshod effect with references which John Russell and one of Lord Salisbury. But while Mr. Taylor’ The * 
give the title and author of a book but neither publisher nor date essays may induce fertile reflections upon his ~ underlying theme 


of publication Here and there the text is unrevised. On p 210, a book justifying his title has yet to be written 
for example, Mr. Taylor speaks of Communism as ~ the only Evizasetit WISKEMANy, 
dynamic religion of our time “ and on p. 212 the very same sentence 
; . 7 
is repeated, while Tocqueville's famous pronouncement on Napoleon G d B k 
’ ” uide-Books 


appears both on p. 22 and p 

All this is a disappointment because Mr. Taylor very often 1S Buckinghamshire. By F. S. Roscoe. Revised by R. L. P. Jowitt x 
brilliant and very often states uhpopular facts which it would be iE. Clee Ream. Gunmee@i. O Acther (1. Siiece. Revlead : 
of major importance that the British public, or a larger section of H. Ronald Hicks by 
it, should grasp. A good deal of what he says in his review ol ' : 
Professor Eyck’s book on William Il and in other German pieces ‘ 
given here was contained in his own The Course of German Histor) 
The fact remains that Mr. Taylor is admirable on Germany and 
Austria, and therefore in what he has to say about Hitler. Indeed Whar does one ask of a guide-book ? Four things, perhaps, abov 
he may be right in thinking that these things cannot be too often all. It must be accurate, clear, full ; and its compiler must oe 
repeated a catholic taste. He ought to mention everything worth seeing 

A review of From Napoleon to Stalin would be worse than incom whether he personally likes or dislikes it; for his business is no 
plete were it to ignore the longest essay in the book. This ts ibout to praise or condemn, but to tell the traveller what to see, leaving 
Trieste, and was written in 1945 at the request of the Yugoslav him to make his own judgements. These conditions are surely 


Derby shire. By Thomas L. Tudor. Revised }y 
Carleton Williams. Kent. By Ronald F. | ssup. — Revised by fl 
J. Charles Cox, (The Little Guides. Methuen and Batsford ff 
78. 6d. Cac h.) 


Government As a polemical pamphlet it is magnificent, but it modest enough. Yet very few guide-books fulfil them. The bewi 
bristles with historical half-truths. “ Like all imperial bureaucrats,” are generally those that appear in series, where some common 
Mr. Taylor writes, “ the Austrian bureaucrats sympathised (perhaps — standards can be imposed ; and the best of the series are Murray’ 
unconsciously) with the wealthy upper-class Italianisers.” Writing Handhooks—now, alas! all out of print—and the “ Little Guides"? 
of Trieste, Istria and the Trentino in 1914, in his Development of | which to some extent have taken their place The * Little | 
Modern Italy (Duckworth, 1943), Mr. Cecil Sprigge says, “ Not Guides” began to appear in 1900, and every one who cares for 


only did Austria cling to these remnants of the old Italian-speaking the history of the English provinces has a row of them on his 
domains, a deliberate policy of sacrificing the Italian middle-class to shelves. But, like all other guide-books, they have gone out of 
the Slav peasant was in favour at Vienna.” The truth surely is that date, and we are now offered a revised version of the series Eight 
Austrian policy varied between the pro-Slav tendencies of Count volumes were published last year; here are four more 
Taatte and the anti-Slav policy of the 1908-14 period. To complicate In quality the books differ widely from one another. The new 
things further the German and Italian nationalists in pre-1914 Buckinghamshire is an admirable antiquarian guide = Its account § 4 
Austria sometimes lined up together against the Viennese bureaucrats of Amersham is a model of how a tewn should be treated ina} 
and the Slavs ; on the other hand, in 1903 the Austrian Government book of this sort, with a careful attention to the interesting houses § 





ee 


set its Germans at its Italians by allowing Italian courses at Inns- as well as to the municipal history and the parish church. And its 

bruck instead of a university at Trieste. tart remarks on the sad fate of High Wycombe in the twentieth 
The astonishing thing is that the argument upon which Mr. Taylor century are thoroughly well justified. 

most violently insists 1s based upon Hitleffst racialism. Although The revisers of the Buckinghamshire had a good foundation to 


the big majority of Triestini talked Italian, they were not of Italian work on, for the earlier book was sound (as they generously a 
descent, but should this invalidate their pro-Italian sentiments? acknowledge), and the same is true of the Derbyshire and the Kent 
Mr. Taylor declares that this majority was “dwindling rapidly ” But Mr. Salmon’s Cornwall was one of the worst in the series, and 
before 1914, but in the elections of 1911, which were what we call Mr. Hicks’s revision has left it little better. Judged by the simple 
free and based for the first time upon universal suffrage, the town Standards I have suggested, the book emerges very badly. It is 
of Trieste elected two Italian Liberals and two Italian Social- full of mistakes, beginning cheerfully in the first sentence of the 
Democrats, while a Slovene Liberal was elected for the Vororte und introduction, where Mr. Salmon showed that he had no idea of 
Gebiet von Triest: the national issue was, of course, strongly the real nature of the Duchy of Cornwall and Mr. Hicks has left 
emphasised in all elections of the time. I have never discarded my his howler standing. As for clarity, it is enough to say two things § - 
Yugoslav sympathies ; but while it is clear that the town of Trieste The account of the railway system (page 24) is a hopeless muddle; § ; 
was created by the Habsburgs and depended on a Slovene hinterland, 49d a good many of the places mentioned, for which map-references 
it seems to me untenable to postulate that its national character 4f¢ given, are not to be found on the map. This is not the fault 
of the authors, but of the publishers, who have used an existing 

. map instead of supplying one specially drawn for the purpose 
PONSOPON SEC y SOON SOON SOLS CLN BC YF The omissions in the book ime egregious. The atin St 
— . Ewe and Lanreath, for example, are not described at all Yet 
\ | r T H W hite snew Book the church of St. Ewe has one of the most remarkable of all West 
4 . ° ° ‘ Country screens, with a cornice as good as any in Devon, and the 
: ’ ’ . ' Grylls monument at Lanreath is of-exceptional interest. But then 
makes a most amusing foray into the literature and gossip neither the original author nor the reviser knows much about 
of that period between the so-called Age of Reason churches. The peculiar features of Cornish church architecture are 
passed over without mention. All we get, time after time, is the 


and the so-called Romanti evival. sals wi . 
‘ mantic R It deals with the uninformative comment that the style of the church is “ Perp.” As 


greater eccentrics and their background ; and is scandal- if that helped. Does Mr. Hicks suppose that all “ Perp.” is the 
ously illustrated from contemporary pictures, Look in same ? No guidance is given to the poor stranger about the pro- ; 
he hooks! for Walter Hodges’ delici bool lest nunciation of such difficult place-names as “ Altarnun” and F 3 
the bookshops for Walter fodges delicious jacket design, “ Luxulyan,” “ Fowey ” and “St. Teath” The description of the if 
' . - b 4 ¢ 
which so well « aptures the period flavour. country houses is pitifully feeble. An exception is Carclew, which $ 
< 


seems to have taken Mr. Hicks’s fancy. He gives us the dates of 

rr ~ \ its building, and remarks that “ this noble house is one of the finest 

| he AG 4 ot S “s 1: classical examples in the West of England.” He omits, however, 
* h Ca 1C a to tell us that it was destroyed by fire fifteen years ago. 

oO If you agree that the taste shown in a guide-book should be 

catholic, the new Cornwall will not please you. It displays the 

PUBLISHED BY JONATHIAN CAPE. tss. Nev usual romantic approach to the county, the usual failure to under- 

stand its astonishing modern industrial development. Tin-mines 


KPa Arak AKA AoW Heyes yy and china-clay workings are referred to only as eyesores. The 
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No doubt you remember the verse about the man who discovered 
‘in predestinate 


1 creature who moved 
That engaging metaphor 
when trams 

to trolley 


to his regret that he was 


grooves: in fact, not a bus but a tran 
might not occur to the poetic fancy so readily today 


} might say 


have given way—all along the line, as yo 

buses. Trolley buses are rather fine, for you do not see them 
abusing their greater freedom of movement or wanting in sub- 
mission to that wise guidance from above, without which they 


were impotent Moreover they wear rubber soles instead of 
hobnail boots, to the great comfort of the nerves, except when 
you are crossing a busy road on a foggy day 

We know that in some things we should avoid grooves. (In 


advertisements, for example.) In other things it is good to get 
into a groove and stay there. Where thrift is concerned you 


nnot do better than form a rigid habit of systematic saving and 


practise it steadfastly The habit is easily acquired if you save 
vith St. Pancras Building Society, where your money will remain 
available in case of special need, and will earn two-and-a-half 
per cent. free of income tax 

Our “ Guide for Investors” will help to put you on the right 
lines 
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section on “mining” in the introduction is laughable. It gives us 
five paragraphs on the industry from the Bronze Age to the Romans, 
and then jumps on to describe its depression in the 1920s; not a 
word of the nineteenth century, when it was of European importance 
The contrast between the Buckinghamshire and the Cornwall 
makes one ask the publishers if it would not be worth while to 
employ a competent editor to look after the series as a whole. If 
he had power to insist on the scrapping and complete replacement 
of the defective books it contains and sufficient control over authors 
and “ revisers,” as well as suflicient knowledge, to secure a uniform 
standard of accuracy, the “ Little Guides” might achieve a really 
high reputation for reliability They might also look forward to 
another half-century of honoured and useful life 
JACK SIMMONS 


Mervyn Peake’s Poetry 


The Glassblowers. By Mervyn Peake. (Fyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.) 
| 7 


DescRIBING the advent of a poet, Emerson said: “1 had fancied 
that the oracles were all silent, and nature had spent her fires, and 
behold! all night, from every pore, these fine auroras have been 
streaming.” Though this description is too extravagant for all 
but the greatest poetry, every new venture in verse should make us 
feel that another conflagration has been started. The Glassblowers 
the first volume of poetry to be published by Mr. Mervyn Peake, 
contains verse that has been well made, and at moments one feels 
that a new fire of language and vision has been kindled, that “ the 
air is full of gestures suddenly lit.” Primarily, this poet has 
attended to the foundations of his craft, which are words and metre 
He has looked for simplicity and force of diction to make the 
language directly serve the sense, and has everywhere avoided orna- 
ment for its own sake. As a result, the individual parts of the 
verse are clear and precise, and each word is necessary. Nor, in 
spite of a most rhythmic arrangement of words, both in blank verse 
and lyric, is this quality used to make mere music of the speech, 
but seems to grow essentially from the vigour of the thought ; and, 
because this vigour is maintained, the directness of the language 
seldom lapses into the prosaic. 

This severity and discipline of style have not limited, but have 
given intensity to, his imagination, by which is meant the power of 
elevating the particular to the general, and illustrating the universal 
with an instance. Only an inkling of this power can be gathered 
from short quotation, for example 

“For whom no childhood sings, 
Rustles tremendous wings.” 


and no hereafter 


While his imagination can evoke a profound sense of the fiery, the 
faery and the vast, it welds this to an almost ruthless sense of the 
real, seen and described sometimes with terrible exactness and sensi- 
tivity, as in “ The Consumptive: Belsen, 1945 Such feeling of 
triumph or joy as the poems contain comes not from any airiness 
or light-heartedness, but from the rising by an effort of imagination 
out of despair. It is never a feeling of any “ traditional * or sooth- 
ing recollection of romantic dreams, for where he employs symbols 
of the past, as in “ All Eden was then girdled by arms,” or 
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“It ts at times of half-light that I find 
Forsaken monster; shouldering through my muind,” 


he brings these forward and uses them as part of a contemporan 
situation. Always the intention, and frequently the effect, is to 
discover and reveal a deeper mode of being, or to liberate some 
hidden power in things. His occasional fault lies in allowing the 
figures of his fancy to grow too grotesque. Though the poetry hy 
a ~ romantic ” spirit, its method of revealing and liberating jig thy 
of Donne, and few contemporary poets have exhibited as firm 9 
control of this method. 

Sometimes the imagery becomes too involved. Too much is cop 
pressed into too small a space, and the metaphors are mixed, by 








this is a common fault of our period. There is always, however 
an attempt to make the images and sense intelligible and univers 
The contemporary influences on the poetry are not obvious, becayy 
they have been assimilated. It is unique chiefly in the weirdness ang 
vitality of the poet's fancy. At least this first volume of Mr. Peake 
poetry has shown more than promise ; it has given us some inting 


tions of poetic power. RICHARD Murpeny 
Introduction to Farming 
Both Sides of the Road. By S. Rogerson md C. Tunniclif 
(Collins, 21s.) 


THe end of petrol-rationing may make this book something of 
public danger, for it is likely to turn all its readers into cith 
farmers or would-be farmers. And farmers of eithe: 
poorish motorists ; they are so busy farming the fields over the hedge 
rows that they have hardly half an eye to spare for the road trath 
Which is merely one way of saying that in Both Sides of the Roa 
Messrs. Rogerson and Tunnicliffe have succeeded splendidly. Th 
mixture is just right-—a text that is not a dry-as-dust technical treativ 
but an easy-to-read fascinating story, in which every technica 
reference is correct ; illustrations that are not the product of som 
artist's imagination, but charming and recognisable pictures of farm 
ing and the countryside as they really are 


sort are 


w 
Never have writer and 


eee Past oe cabo 


. 





illustrator combined more happily to do justice to British agriculture 
It is not a book for the agricultural expert, but rather for people 
of any age who sincerely wish to know more about what is happen 
ing on both sides of the roads they travel. Indeed, here is the idea 
farming text-book ; one that should be used in every school in 
Britain, especially in town schools. For it is the children who are 
now being educated in our big industrial towns who, by their 
greater voting power, will decide the fate of farming in the nea 
future. Both Sides of the Road will set them well on the way to 
learning something sound concerning the great industry they will one 
day have to govern. A. G. STREET. 


Fiction 


A Kiss for the Leper, and Genetrix. Trans. 


By Francois Mauriac, 


lated by Gerard Hopkins. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 9s.) 
Winter Song. By James Hanley. (Phoenix House. 12s. 6d.) 
A Town Like Alice. By Nevil Shute. (Heinemann. tos. 6d.) 


On, the gloom of M. Mauriac, the unyielding preoccupation with 
sin and death, the pious devotion to an ideal of unhappiness! In 
reading him one shudders to think for a moment of the kind of 
novel Pascal might have written. But then Pascal would have been 
proof, | suppose, against that particular form of intellectual self- 
indulgence. Although they abound in images of pain and mortalily, 
it would be fair to say, I think, that M. Mauriac’s novels project not 
so much a tragic view of life as the sternest of eschatologies, if 
which the whole duty of man is seen to consist in renouncing 
whatever promises to make him happy. All of M. Mauriac’s books 
that I have read seem to me to be compounded of three separale 
elements—a deep perception of the emotional springs of behaviour, 
a poetic feeling for everything familiar to him among the pine 
forests and sandy wastes of the Landes, and a cultivated addiction 
to the Pauline rigours of Roman Catholic teaching. Each element 
is sifted in the fine mesh of his story-teller’s imagination, yet what 
comes through in the end has always an air of intellectual predeter- 
mination and dogma. No matter, in fact, how strong his huma1 
sympathy, M. Mauriac is always the theologian tutored by, in his 
own phrase, “ the chill of a newly dug grave.” 

Le Baiser au Lépreux and Génitrix are both relatively early works, 
both done with sombre and oppressive power. It is never easy 
convict M. Mauriac of straightforward pessimism, or perhaps 0 
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aS firm , A ; , 
= ¢ twenty-third annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Indus- 


TH : 
tries, Ltd., was held on June 8th in London. 


The Right Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: The consolidated trading results 
were about £4.000,000 lower in 1949 than in 1948. The main factors 
accounting for this were additional costs of production—including wages, 
raw materials and fuel—not reflected during 1949 in increased selling 
prices, and a fairly sharp reduction in the export prices of some of our 

the competition which I forecast when I spoke to you 
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Ir Peake products to meet 
he intima. & last year. 
TuRPHY Today we must keep a most careful eye on our prices if we are not 


to lose business to keen competitors. We have not been unsuccessful, 
and, indeed, at £174,000,000, our turnover is £10,000,000 higher than in 
1948. The total value of exports was also higher in 1949 than in 1948. 
In 1949 we did a larger volume of busigess at a smaller margin ; this 
reduction in the margin of profits being che to both increased costs and 
reduced or maintained selling prices 

The final dividend proposed for 1949 is 7 per cent., making a total 


 unnic iff 








of the future when, in some countries, at any rate, restrictions upon 
F peopl trade and upor the remittance of profits may be exsed. 
happen In Australia, notwithstanding considerable industrial unrest, our sub- 
the idealg Siliary company, Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and New 
shool is Zealand, Litd., celebrated with increased profits for 1949 not only the 
"3 twenty-first anniversary of its incorporation but also the seventy-fifth 
who are year since the foundation of the first factory which ultimately became 
by their— absorbed in its undertaking—a notable double event. In Canada, too, 
the near our associated company, Canadian Industries, Ltd.. has achieved a new 
level of prosperity, higher indeed than its record figures for 1948. 


riculture 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


hing of 
to eithe of 10 per cent., which is the same as in the past few years. 
By 1 OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES poe is larger than the United countries. All stand in need of the 
re a] 4 e e,2 : Yq 
r hedg In its overseas activities, the company’s fortunes are, of course, subject States of America —a_ vast, knowledge of God. Where can they 
| (rathe to all the winds of political disturbance that blow. In the sub-continent sparscly-populated country of forest get it ? 
1 Row of India, for example, the tension between India and Pakistan has made and mountain, great rivers and busy | ‘The Bible Society of Brazil, with the 
lly. Th} conditions difficult. In China the southward sweep of the Communist | coastal cities. Over forty-five million | help of its parent Societies in Britain 
i! treatiy Armies has meant a curtailment of our activities there. | people live there—aboriginal Indians, | and America, distributes the Scrip- 
technica In other parts of the world, particularly in South America, difficulties | Spanish and Portuguese traders, tures inall the languages spoken there. 
of some have arisen because of currency restriction and import licensing, but, | Europeans from a dozen different | You can help this work through 
ot farm enerally speaking, the company has fared reasonably well, having 
£ ; pe £ I ful f th 
riter andy regard to these conditions, and we are not unhopeful of the prospects 
. THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
| 
| 





An Annuity 


Ww ty t 
will one So far as the United States is concerned, I have an encouraging story 
/REET. to tell. The negotiations announced some time age for the purchase of | o - se “ 
a controlling interest in the share capital of Arnold Hoffman and Co., WwW ll ff d t m 
Inc., have been successfully concluded, and the company now owns 70 1 Oo set reauc 10ns in inco € 
per cent. of that corporation's capital. 
Trans- Through the organisation of this American corporation we expect to | 
anisé ) an ‘ ; — ‘ 
be able to develop by manufacture in the United States the results of lif Peg aged 65 (or a women aged 70) the gross income for 
patient research in our own laboratories in Britain, and we also expect ~ a oe Cay o oe 10% of the purchase money. 
: to find new openings for the export to the United States of products (For residen’; in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 
+) manufactured in Britain. 
yn with In South Africa our associated company, African Explosives and | Eacul : 
é ys . . nquire for detail 
‘3! Inf Chemical Industries, Ltd., the Ordinary share capital of which we own 4 Pan POUT age 
<ind of f Jointly with De Beers Industrial Corporation, Ltd., continues to prosper | 
ye been 49d to expand. A heavy capital expenditure programme is in progress | 
sl self. designed to increase the capacity for the production of blasting explo- | 
~~ r 1. sives and fertilisers. 
ality, = , : 
ect not All our activities overseas receive the most careful attention, and the | 
vies, ing SOMPany’s policy of watching these interests through constant visits is | 7 e 
ep being further developed as travelling facilities improve. e quit a e ] e 
uncing 
books THe Current YEAR 
-parale When I last addressed you I said that I saw no cause for pessimism, 


1viOur, nor was there at that time. Shortly afterwards, however, there was a e 

e pine recession of trade in the home market and a distinct falling off in the s S lu r a n Cc e 0 C ] et 

Jiction f sales of many of our products. In addition we had to reduce our prices 

lement# i certain export markets because of competition. Although towards 

+ what— ‘“e end of the year business at home improved, the improvement was Founded 1762 

-deter- — ent to ——— wm the — fall = — — omg = 

reductions in the export markets. At a time like this, with the woric 

‘in bis so disturbed, it is more dangerous than ever to prophesy ; all I can say 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 

*— is that we are very satisfied with the trading for the first months of this 





year and thi , 7 me can -e : . ) > pects are = 
te } id that as far as one can see at the moment the prospects are Ne sharcheldere i on an 
works,B encouraging. I can only hope that exchange and import licence 
asy to festrictions will not make conditions more difficult in our export markets. | 








ps of The report was adopted. 
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straightforward anything, since his is a subtle Gallic mind, but what 
a philistine rough islander might possibly describe as the want ct 
proportion in him that conduces to pessimism is evident in, for 
instance, this sentence from the latter story: “ Like all the men of 
his race, and like the majority of mankind, he should by rights have 
died without ever knowing the pangs of love.” The consolations of 
religion first, life afterwards—that is the clear implication of both 
stories. In A Kiss for the Leper, a stunted and wretchedly ugly 
young man is married to the seraphic, seventeen-year-old Noémie. 
She feels only physical repulsion at the marriage relationship, but 
tries in all things to be dutiful. Lacerated by his effect on her, he 
goes off for a time to Paris and pines and sickens in an agonised 
humiliation of spirit, while for her part Noémie blooms and is 
irradiated in his absence. He comes back to her with the will to 
live extinguished, she all but learns to love him in watching him die, 
she is filled with remorse at his death, and, growing fat and com- 
fortable, offers her remorse to God, chooses the path of renunciation 
and remains a widow. The observation in this story is unfailingly 
just, the effect almost harrowing in a curiously cold way. 

Génetrix presents much the same situation in reverse, with mascu- 
line instead of feminine remorse as the operative psychological 
factor and with a further and crushing illustration, in the form of a 
characteristic study of maternal possessiveness, of the impotence 
of human love beside the Divine will. A man of fifty, a timid, 
absurd mother’s darling, idly stands by while his wife dies after 
a miscarriage, and then turns his idealised feelings for the dead 
woman to account in a mental struggle of sorts with his insanely 
domineering mother. She, in turn, is shaken in the struggle and is 
converted, before death takes her, to a purer and self-denying love. 
This is a more artificially contrived story—the obsessions of French 
bourgeois family sentiment tend, at any rate, to leave that impres- 
sion upon an English reader—though its horror and pity strike home. 
M. Mauriac is, without doubt, a novelist and moralist of great 
force, all the greater because the truths he propounds derive 
from an intellectually restricted body of experience. 

The Catholicism of the Furys, the Liverpool-Irish family who 
make their final appearance, Mr. Hanley tells us, in Winter Song, is 
altogether homelier and perhaps more transparently native to 
character. This is a strongly felt, humane, often eloquent but 
imperfectly shaped novel. Mr. Hanley is an uneven writer, at his 
best superbly veracious and stirring in his descriptions of seafaring 
life but too often swayed by a weakness for rhetoric. Here he 
is not only admirably disciplined in language but trom time to time 
commands a spontaneity of vivid and dramatic phrase that is almost 
Elizabethan. Old Dennis Fury, given up for dead after his ship 
has twice gone down in a week (the period is still the war of 1914), 
returns from the sea, all but wrecked in body and mind. only to 
discover that his wife Fanny, no less changed than he, her hardness 
ind imperiousness gone, has abandoned their home. The story 
tells of their inward reconciliation and return to Ireland. It con- 
tains much that is finely perceived and moving : some of the scenes 
between Dennis and Fanny are beautifully done. But the narrative 
aS a whole is, unfortunately, clogged by repetition and recapitulation, 
so that for stretches it moves at a snail’s pace. This, I fear, may 
obscure for some readers the imaginative power and the humanity 
which Mr. Hanley has brought to Winter Sone. : 

I re-read M. Mauriac with the profoundest and most austere 
respect and read Mr. Hanley’s novel with sympathy and admiration. 
Mr. Nevil Shute’s A Town Like Alice 1 read with simple, doubtless 
too simple, pleasure. It is the quintessence, or very nearly, of read- 
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ableness. Lively, fluent, inventive, spirited, a story-teller With ; 
swift and sympathetic eye for character and the surest insting fo 
avoiding the heights and depths of story-telling, Mr. Shute deserys: 
I think, every bit of the popularity which A Town Like Alice Wi 
earn. It is the story of a young woman who took charge of 
British party of captive women and children in Malaya and thy 
went to look for an Australian sergeant, a “ ringer,” in the Queen. 
land “ outback.” The Malayan scenes are wonderfully good in ths; 
acutely simple way ; the Australian scenes carry just a hint of n 
idyllic sentiment. But it is all very, very readable. Is it “liter, Lim 





ture” 2? Why ever not ? R. D. Crarques | Si 
ie 

SHORTER NOTICE Pi. 

Switzerland. By John Russell. (Batsford. 1s.) = 


SWITZERLAND has been amply described, depicted and celebrates fru 
in recent years, and Mr. Russell’s explanation of his decision 4 


add one more volume to the lengthening row is not superfluoy)) '* 


He has written about Switzerland, it appears, because he js y oo 
. . a 
enthusiast on Switzerland, and has concentrated on the generally dis “ 


regarded areas. The result is a book which the author evident) 
took pleasure in writing but not every reader will necessarily tay/) ~ 1 
equal pleasure in reading, for it is not an adequate guide to th|) this 
history or geography of the country, and does not profess to i) Eas 
but rather a mirror of what Mr. Russell calls his “ affectiona,ly !2" 
prejudice "—which may or may not coincide with other peopk\p 
prejudice. Mr. Russell is incorrigibly, but it would seem delibe., ‘4 
ately, digressive. An itinerary which includes Coppet, Lausany “ 
and the Valais provides more of Madame de Staél, Gibbon anil) yng 
Rilke respectively than anything but Mr. Russell’s “ affectionak) hav 
prejudice * requires. But after all it is the affectionate prejudice) anc 
that justifies the book. It is a subjective study. And to those wh] 4! 
may question, after fiftv pages or so, whether they really want tose) | | 
all Switzerland through Mr. Russell’s eyes and the medium of hi, ™* 
rather self-conscious style the pictures which form so prominent > 
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F. FRANCIS & SONS du 

ne' 

SATISFACTORY RESULTS the 

fae 

THe forty-ninth annual ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and Sons,8 the 
Ltd. (manufacturers of steel drums and metal containers) was held on by 


June 8th in London 

Mr. John Ismay, chairman of the company, in the 
speech. said: n 

Results of the year’s trading show a profit of £109,469, and after pro yy 
viding £47,500 for taxation, and providing for depreciation, directors 
fees, remuneration and auditors’ fee, together with a further provision gp 
for deferred repairs, there is left a net profit of £37,851, which together al 
with the net dividends received from the subsidiary companies, £28,149, de 
leaves us with a disbursable sum of £66,000. Out of this sum the diree §  p¢ 
tors have decided to transfer £25,000 to general reserve and to pay 2 ol 
final dividend on the Ordinary shares at the rate of 15 per cent., agam® cy 
making 20 per cent. for the year. 

The consolidated balance sheet figures reflect the true measure of our 
company’s position, and you will note that current assets show an fr 
excess Over current liabilities and provisions of £342,622, an increase of W 
£52,355. 

1 would like to say that we are very pleased with the trading results J m 
of all the subsidiary companies ; they are working to capacity in so far hi 
as the supply of raw materials will permit, and trading for the first four 
months in respect of both the parent company and the subsidiaries shows | 
no falling off compared to the same period of 1949. R 

1 would particularly like to point out that the very satisfactory results § * 
could not have been achieved without the co-operation and team work 
of all employees of the parent and subsidiary companies, and to pay 4 C 
special tribute to the employees, both in offices and works, for their 4 
loyalty and service. 

At our last meeting I mentioned the purchase of plant and machinery 
which is being made to enable us to keep abreast of the latest manufac 
turing methods. The installation is proceeding satisfactorily, and we 
hope same will be completed during the present year. 

In order to mark the fiftieth year of the incorporation of your com- 
pany, the actual incorporation date being 17/7/1900, we decided to issue ‘ 
a brochure in which we have endeavoured to convey an outline of the | 
many-sided activities of your company. A copy of this booklet has . 
been forward to shareholders, our principal customers and friends, and 
we hope same will prove of interest. 

fhe report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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DUNLOP RUBBER 
LARGER TURNOVER BUT LOWER GROUP PROFIT 
fifty-first ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Company, 


s held on June 12th in London, W. ; 
the chairman, in the course of his 








THE . 
piled, Wa 
-— Clive Buillieu, K.B.E., C.M.G., 
speech, said: nil ; : 
When I spoke to you last year | referred to the very serious nature of 
the disturbances then occurring in Malaya, and expressed the hope that 
Government policy, designed to rid the country of the bandit forces and 
restore peace and security to this supremely important area, would bea! 
fruit. ; . 
Despite the devotion aud courage of all the services engaged against 
the terrorists, | regret to say that the situation today in Malaya, after 
showing some improvement in September and October of last year, has 
steadily deteriorated. “ Too little and too late ” has been the tragic com- 
mentary on Commonwealth poucy and action in Malaya in the last two 
years. 7 : — 
“Today, far more than yesterday, there is a growing recognition what 
this menace in Malaya portends, not only to Malaya itself, but to South- 

Fast Asia, to the Commonwealth and to the security of the world at 
large. There is now welcome evidence that those at the centre of power 
see that this menace is directed at the integrity of the Commonwealth, and 
that it can only be met by mobilising the full and united resources of the 
Commonwealth itself. 

There are on our estates approximately 21,000 persons who have lived 
under conditions of incessant strain during the past twelve months. We 
have taken all possible steps within our power to ease their anxieties 
and to ensure their safety; and recently we have provided a fleet of 
armoured cars for their protection. 

Last year | referred to the fact that in the early months of 1949 it had 
become apparent that dealers in the United Kingdom had adequate 
stocks and that as a result there had been some reduction in the demand 
for tyres for replacement purposes. The rubber consumed in this country 
for transportation purposes fe!l from 117,043 tons in 1948 to 106,553 
tons in 1949. The significant feature, however, was the fact that during 
the last quarter of the year no less than 32,047 tons were consumed for 
these purposes. This figure of course includes rubber used in tyres sold 
for all purposes. Export sales from the various divisions of the company 
during 1949 were a record. 

During the last few days you will have heard of the opening of the 
new Dunlop Research Centre at Birmingham. Its completion will give 
the company Opportunities for extending and co-ordinating the research 
facilities of the group. The application to Dunlop products of new syn- 
thetic materials, as they become available, is kept constantly under review 
by our technicians. 

State ExpeNDITURE 

Last year I expressed the opinion that the vast and menacing increase 
n State expenditure constituted the basic inflationary influence in our 
whole economy. I believe this statement to be profoundly true. 

When the history of these times comes to be written, in an atmo- 
sphere removed from the controversies and distractions of the day, I 
also believe it will be agreed that it was industry which made the 
decisive contribution to the reconversion of the country from war to 
peace, to the restoration of our manufactures and to the rebuilding of 
our export trade. And this has been achieved in the face of many diffi- 
culties and of the persistent pressure of an inflationary situation. 

We welcome the end of petrol rationing, the substantial modification 
of the control of steel distribution <nd the measure of relief provided 
trom double taxation. These are all helpful—if belated—decisions that 
will assist industry and give greater freedom to our economy. 

But we must recognise that we are still as a nation living beyond our 
means. Government expenditure still towers to ever higher levels. There 
has been no real relief from taxation, no adequate restoration of incen- 
wes. We are caught in a vicious circle of ever-rising State expenditure, 
I mMereasing taxation and rising costs. There is an added urgency to 
come to grips with these inter-locking problems of State expenditure and 
taxation, because of the increasing pressure on industrial costs due to 
rising material prices and distribution costs. Today, we can see 
clearly the shape of things to come. Unless our statesmen call a halt 


Taw 


and start the nation on the long and difficult task involved in cutting 
'$ coat to its cloth. then narrowing profit margins and reduced revenue 
yields will, ultimately, force us to adopt much more painful and drastic 


measures than those which, firmly and immediately applied, would meet 
Ihe position. 


Last year you will remember I pointed out that the Dunlop group 
famed a net margin of profit, after all charges and taxation, of 3.9 per 
cent. of sales. The corresponding figure for 1949 fell to 2.7 per cent. It 


'S interesting also to note that the figure in respeet of the year 1937 was 
4.9 per cent. 

© save Ourselves we shall be forced to shed many illusions that have 
Seguiled our post-war thinking. In the end we must face the facts and 
realities of our situation, however, unpalatable they may be and to what- 
ever extent they conflict with long-cherished beliefs. 

The report was adopted 
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FINANCIAL TIMES, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION 
MR. BRENDAN BRACKEN’S SPEECH 


THe twenty-second ordinary general meeting of The Financial Times, 
Limited, was held on June 13th in London. 

The Right Hon. Brendan Bracken, M.P., the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: Within the limits imposed on us by the control of 
newsprint consumption, we have durmg the past year further expanded 
the industrial as well as the purely financial contents of The Financial 
Times. Our purpose is to justify our claim that The Financial Times is 
one of the “ world’s leading business newspapers.” Besides providing 
the business man with a comprehensive news service covering the whole 
field of national and international economic affairs, articles and special 
supplements are regularly published surveying the progress and problems 
of particular industries. 

BRITAIN’S RiGip ECONOMY 

Since devaluation there has naturally been a considerable increase 
in the nation’s holdings of gold and hard currencies ; indeed, when we 
remember the sacrifices that a devaluation of over 30 per cent. will 
impose on the people of this country it would have been a disaster if 
there had been nothing to count on the other side of the ledger. This 
increase in our hard currency reserves is, of course, largely due to the 
continuing fever of inflation in the United States, here, and in other 
lands. A “recovery” that must be largely ascribed to inflation may be 
a very transitory affair. A small recession in the United States during 
1949 played havoc with our gold and hard currency reserves. History 
has an incorrigible habit of repeating itself which cannot even be cured 
by those modern Canutes. the Controllers in Whitehall. The ghastly 
rigidity in our economy created by acts of Government and of the 
twentieth century Luddites of the T.U.C. in alliance with many 
employers makes us the most vulnerable of nations in the event of a 
big recession in the United States. This rigidity must also severely 
handicap British exports in the days of fierce competition that are 
drawing nigh. 

In the past year the volume of trade financed through the traditional 
machinery of the City of London has substantially increased. And the 
increase would have been greater if the Government had admitted earlier 
the value to the country of London’s terminal commodity markets and 
its international banking services; but instead the capital required to 
finance the increasing trade is being syphoned away by the high rate of 
Government expenditure. 

TAXATION By UMBRAGE 

All those many businesses in the City which live by the calculation of 
risks find it impossible at the present level of taxation to accumulate 
sufficient reserves out of their profits to offset their inevitable losses. 
Their enterprise is hamstrung. The Government calls for the spirit of 
the merchant adventurers. The spirit is still there, and the patriotism 
in which it grew; what is lacking is the spur of adequate profits and 
the recognition of their respectability. ‘ Many, indeed, fail with greater 
efforts than those with which others succeed,” a wise philosopher once 
said, “not from difference of merits, but difference of opportunities ; 
but if all were done which it would be in the power of a good Govern- 
ment to do, by instruction and by legislation, to remedy this inequality 
of opportunities, the difference of fortune arising from people’s own 
earnings could not justly give umbrage.” It is not only individuals but 
the whole nation which suffers from our system of taxation by umbrage, 

In the City and in large and small businesses throughout the country 
the injury done by high taxation is already visible. But though the 
symptoms are only vistble here and there, the malady is deep-seated 
and serious. Industry is running short of capital, and this shortage will 
soon endanger both our competitive powers in the world’s markets and 
our social security at home. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It is already clear that, whether or not a major upward movement 
in Stock Exchange prices has set in, it is going to be both slow and 
discriminative. After the first flush of enthusiasm in the new and 
bracing atmosphere of the “dash for freedom” markets are now 
showing an unmistakable tendency to pause. In the groups in 
which prices were hoisted precipitately, profit-taking has reared its 
ugly head and over the whole field one can detect an air of 
hesitancy and caution. In my view this reluctance to rush in at 
rising prices is understandable and soundly based. This is essentially 
a time for looking round for opportunities rather than building up 
a large speculative portfolio. The situation and prospect, as I 
pointed out last week, have undoubtedly improved, but are still 
clouded by such uncertainties as to make investment a decidedly 
tricky business. 

Some industrial equities, notably those offering reasonable yields 
on really well-covered dividends, and many commodity shares look 
attractive. So do gold shares after the severe setback of the last 
six weeks. I shall be surprised if we do not see a good recovery in 
dividend-paying Kaflirs between now and the end of the year 
Yields on the higher dividend rates just announced are generous. 
They more than discount the risks inherent in this type of holding. 


Australian Stocks 


I would also suggest that a modest proportion of an investment 
fund should now find its way into Australian securities. Common- 
wealth 3} per cent. loan, maturing 1956-59, an Australian internal 
issue, can be bought around par to yield about 4 per cent. more 
than the new Funding Loan here which is of comparable date. 
Among Australian industrials Courtaulds (Australia) £1 Ordinary 
shares, with Ss. paid, can be bought in London around 5s, 3d., or 
the equivalent of about 6s. 4d. in Australian currency. This 
is essentially a share for those who do not mind forgoing immediate 
income since the company, a subsidiary of Courtaulds, the giant 
rayon concern, is in the early development stage. My recommenda- 
tion of these Australian securities is based on the conviction that 
sooner or later the Australian pound, now valued at only 16s. in 
terms of our money, will be brought up to or near to par. If 
and when that happens—the revision is held up only by political 
difficulties with the Australian “ Country Party "—holders on this 
side will make a useful capital profit 


Amalgamated Press Progress 


It says a good deal for the shrewd direction of the affairs of the 
Amalgamated Press, as well as underlining the satisfactory con- 
ditions of demand in the publishing trade, that for the year ended 
February 28 this company has been able to report a group profit, 
after all charge, of £1,987,130, against £1,634,665. Since the latest 
figure has been struck after charging £2,166,006, against £1,811,468, 
for taxation, it is clear that there was a sharp increase in earnings 
before tax, a noteworthy achievement in view of the further increase 
in costs which is known to have taken place. In the circumstances 
there can be no real surprise that the directors have seen fit to pay 
a final dividend of 15 per cent. on the Ordinary capital, which brings 
up the total distribution to 20 per cent. In the preceding year the 
dividend was 22 per cent., but in the meantime the Ordinary 
capital has been increased from £1,200,000 to £1,800,000 by the 
issue of a free scrip bonus of 50 per cent. On the strictest view 
of dividend limitation this decision to pay out a larger sum to the 
Ordinary stockholders is counter to the Treasury's wishes, but the 
common-sense view of the matter is that the net sum absorbed by 
the larger payment is only £198,000 out of a group profit, after tax, 
of £1,987,130, or about one-tenth. It is worth recalling that a year 
ago Lord Camrose, the Amalgamated Press chairman, indicated 
that “if the profits were maintained at anything like their present 
figure a reasonable increase in dividend would not be incompatible 
with conservative financial policy.” Any reasonable person will 


surely endorse that view. In the recent improvement in marke 
the 10s. Ordinary shares have moved up to 35s., at which the yield 
on the 20 per cent. dividend is just under 6 per cent. In view of 
the strong earnings cover and the satisfactory conditions in which 
the publishing trade is still operating, the shares are still moderately 
valued. 


Phoenix Oil Affairs 


Having recommended the £1 Preference shares of Phoenix Qjj 
Products as a promising speculative purchase for their liquidatiog 
possibilities I confess to some disappointment at the long delay jn 
the clearing up of this company’s somewhat complicated affairs, 
Over a year has passed since the German, Austrian and Belgian 
interests were sold at satisfactory prices, which resulted in over 
£250,000 in cash going into the company’s coffers. On the strength 
of those sales the directors intimated that Preference shareholders 
might expect to receive an early payment of 7s. 6d. a share. Now 
it becomes clear that all is not well between the board and the 
Preference Shareholders’ Committee, who are indulging in ag 
acrimonious exchange of views as to the company’s future. I de 
not propose to go into the criticisms and 
contained in the circulars which shareholders have recently 
received, since the whole position should become clearer at the 
meeting to be held in London on July 3. Every Preference share- 
holder should do his best to attend in person on that day, but in 
the meantime it is reassuring to find the board confirming their 
intention of continuing a policy of progressive realisation of the 
assets, with the object of making a capital repayment. I under- 
stand that the proceeds of the sales of the Continental subsidiaries 
are held in London and that the promised repayment, which should 
amount to at least 7s. 6d. a share, is being held up through dis- 
cussions still proceeding with the Inland Revenue Authorities on 
the question of any tax liability which may arise out of the profits 
earned during the war on the Continent. It is difficult to imagine 
that any substantial liabilities under this head would arise, but 
naturally funds cannot be paid out until a clean bill has been 
given. Now quoted around 6s. 3d. the Preference shares still look 
under-valued. My advice to holders remains the same—to see 
things through. 


Rubber Price Seesaw 


Holders of rubber shares are now witnessing some violent fluctua- 
tions in the commodity market, and to judge from the Stock 
Exchange reactions are behaving with commendable good sense. 
When rubber soared to over 2s. 4d. a Ib. it was obvious that there 
would be adverse criticism from the United States as the principal 
consumer, and also that the technical position in the market was 
getting out of hand. This week’s sharp reaction to Is. 11d. should 
not, therefore, be interpreted too tragically. It would not be 
surprising, indeed, if it marks the first stage of a corrective move- 
ment which will bring the price down to somewhere between Is. 6d. 
and Is. 9d. From the share market standpoint, if rubber acquired 
some stability between those limits it would be all to the good, 
in that investors would have a reasonably firm basis for making 
earnings estimates. 

Since all the serious buying of rubber shares in recent weeks has 
been based on an expectation of rubber selling around Is. 6d. a |b, 
the setback in Mincing Lane from 2s. 4d to Is. 11d. can obviously 
be ignored. What really matters is the continuation of the demand 
for rubber, especially, of course, in the United States, at a high 
level. The prospect, as I see it, is still distinctly promising. Among 
the low-priced shares those of Malayan Para, whose merits were 
outlined here on May 12, still look cheap. These are 2s. shares 
quoted around Is. Sd. On the 5 per cent. dividend paid for 1949, 
when the average selling price for the company’s crop was only 
9d. a Ib., the yield is 7 per cent. For 1950 the board has made 
some satisfactory forward sales and it can be calculated that on 
ls. 6d. rubber this company should earn about 35 per cent. on its 
issued capital. A substantial increase in this year’s dividend cat 
be confidently forecast. 
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BOOK BINDING 


ALL STYLES, SPEEDY DELIVERY, 
MODERATE CHARGES 
All work done by hand by skilled 
craftsmen 
Maxson's Bookbinding Company, Ltd 
41-5, Neal Street, London, W.C.2, 
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